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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been the princtpd object of the Editor y 

to dioest the present edition of the Ltisiad of that 

mass of controvert, which has loaded the pages 

of all those which have preceded it. The gross 

misrepresentations and unjmt criticisms on Co- 

moens of Voltaire, and other foreign critics, 

which remained tmanswered at the time of the 

first publication of Mr. Mickle^s translation of 

the Lvsiad, caUed forth the severe animadversions 

which he has advanced in confutation of them ; 

these calumnious aspersions, however, which were 

V then received as the true character of Camoens^ 

^ no longer require attention, since Mr. Mickle^s 

< 
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a INTRODUCTION. 

elucidate a poem founded on such an important: 
period of history, some attention is due to the 
opinion of those theorists in poHtical philoso^ 
phy, wl^ Is^npQnt^tb.^teitbQr India w^s ever dis- 
covered, and who assert that the increase of 
trade is big with the real misery of mankind, 
and that commerce is only the parent of degene- 
racy, and the nurse of every vice. 

Much indeed may be urged on this side of 
tj^e question, but much also may be urged 
against every institution relative to man. Ion 
perfection, if not necessary to humanity, is at 
least the certain attendant on every thing bu^ 
man. Though some part of the traffic with 
many countries resemble Solomon's importa^ 
tion of apes and peacocks ; though the super- 
fluities of life, the baubles of the opulent, and 
even the luxuries which enervate the irresolute 
and administer disease, are introduced by tbe^ 
intercourse of navigation ; the extent of the 
benefits which attend it, are also to be consider** 
ed, ere the man of cool reason will venture to 
pronounce that the world is injured, and ren- 
dered less virtuous and less happy by the in- 
citea^e of commerce. 



iNTROnUCTION. iii 

tf a view of the state of mankind, where 
commeree opens no intercoarse^ between natiofi 
and fiation, be neglected, unjust conclusion* 
will cevtaii^y follow. Where the state of bar- 
barians and of eountries under the different 
deg^rees c^ civilization are candidly weighed, 
we may reasonably expect a just decision. A*;* 
evidently as : the appoiiitmei^ of nature give» 
pasture ta the herds^ so evidently is man born 
for aoeiety. . As e^ery od»r animal is in its 
natural staie when in the situation whkh its 
instinci vequires; so man,^ when bis reason 
is cultivated, is then, and only then, in 
the state proper to hb nature. The life of 
the naked savage, who feeds on acorns, and 
sleeps like a beast in his dem, is cotmnoniy calU 
ed the natural state of man ; but if there be any 
propriety in this assertion, his rational faculties 
compose no part of his nature, and were given 
not to be used^ If the savage therefore live in 
a ^tate contrary to the appointment of nature, it 
must follow that he is not so happy as nature 
intended ims% to be. And a view of his true 
character will confirm this concltision. The 
reveries, the fairy dreanos of a Rousseau^ may 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

figure the paradisiacal life of a Hottentot, liut 
it is only in such dreams that the superior hap- 
piness of the barbarian exists. The savage, it 
is true, is reluctant to leave his manner of life ; 
but unless we allow that he is a proper judge of 
the modes of living, his attachment to his own 
by no means proves that he is happier than he 
might otherwise have been. His attachment 
only exemplifies the amazing power of habit in 
reconciling the human breast to the most un- 
comfortable situations. If the intercourse of 
mankind in some instances be introductive of 
vice, the want of it as certainly excludes the 
exertion of the noblest virtues: and if the seeds 
of virtue are indeed in the heart, they often lie 
dormant, and even unknown to the savage pos- 
sessor. The most beautiful description of a 
tribe of savages, which we may be assured is 
from real life, occurs in these words: and 
the five spies of Dan " came to Laish, and saw 
the people that were there, hem they dwelt care^ 
le^s after the vianner of the Ztdom'anSy quiet and 
secure J and there was no magistrate in the land 
that might put them to shame in any things. . . 
And the spi^ said to their brethren, ^^ Arise, that 
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we may go up against them ^ for we have seen the 
land, and behold it is very good .... and they 
came unto Laisfa, unto a people that were quiet 
and secure J and they sniote them with the edge of 
the swordy and burnt the city with fire; and 
there was no deliverer^ because it was far from 
ZidoHf and they had no business with any man.^^ 
However the happy simplicity of this society 
may please the man of fine ima^nation, the 
true philosopher will view the men of Laish 
with other eyes. However virtuous he may 
suppose one generation, it requires an altera- 
tion in human nature, to preserve the children 
of the next in the same generous estrangement 
from the selfish passions, from those passions 
which are the parents of the acts of injustice. 
When his wants are easily supplied, the man* 
ners of the savage will be simple, and often hu- 
mane, for the human heart is not vicious with- 
out objects of temptation. But these will soon 
occur ; he that gathers the greatest quantity of 
fruit will be envied by the less industrious : the 
uninformed mind seems insensible of the idea 
of the right of possession which the labour pf 
acquirement gives. When want is pressing, 
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and tbe supply at hand, the only coiisideratioft 
with such minds is the danger of seising it ; and 
where there is no magistrate to. put to shame m 
any thing j depredation will soon display all its 
horrors. Let it be even admitted that the inno* 
cetice of tbe men of Laish could secnrethem from 
the consequeiices of their own unrestrained de* 
sires ; could even this impossibility be 6urmoant<* 
edy still they are a wretched prey to the first inva*<^ 
ders ; and because they have no business with any 
man, they will find no deliverer. While bumafi 
nature is the same, tbe iate of Laish will always* 
be the fate of tbe weak and defenceless ; and 
thus tbe most amiable description of savage life 
raises in our minds the strongest imagery of 
the misery and impossible continuance of such a 
state. But if the view of these innocent people 
terminate in horror, with what contemplation 
shall we behold the wilds of Africaand America f 
The tribes of America, it is true, have degrees of 
policy greatly superior to any thing understood 
by the men of Laish. Great masters of martial 
oratory, their popular assemblies are schools 
open to all their youth. In these they not only 
learn the history of their nation, and what they 
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hare to fear from the strength and designs of 
their enemies, bat they also imbibe the most 
ardent spirit of war. The arts of stratagem 
are their study, and the most athletic exercises 
of the field their employment and delight. And 
what is their greatest praise, they have magis*- 
trates to put to shame^ They inflict no corpo- 
real punishment on their countrymen, it ill 
true, but a r^rimand from an elder, delivered 
in the asse^nbly, is esteemed by them a deeper 
degradation, and ineverer punishment, tl>an any 
of those, tod often most ifinpoliticly adopted by 
civiii^ed nations. Yet, though possessed of 
this advantage, an advantage impossible to ekist 
in a large commercial empire, and though mas- 
ters of great martial policy, their condition, 
upon the wh<Je, is big with the most striking 
demonstration of the misery and unnatural 
state of such very imperfect civilization. Mid" 
tiplj/j and replenish the earthy is an injunction 
of the best political philosophy ever given to 
man. Nature has appointed man to cultivate 
the ^arth, to increase in number by the food 
which its culture gives, and by this increase of 
brethren to remove some> and to mitigate all 
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the natural miseries of human life. But in cS- 
rect opposition to this is the political state of 
the wild Americans. Their lands, luxuriant in 
climate, are often desolate wastes, where thoa* 
sands of miles hardly support a few hundreds 
of savage hupters. Attachment to their owu 
tribe constitutes their highest idea of virtue ; 
but this virtue includes the most brutal deprar 
vity, makes them esteem the man of every 
other tribe as an enemy, as one with whom na- 
ture had placed him in a state of war, and had 
commanded to destroy^. And to this prin« 
ciple, their customs and ideas of honour serve 
as rituals and ministers. The cruelties prac- 
tised by the American savages on their prisoners 
of war (and war is their chief employment) 
convey every idea expressed by the word dia- 
bolical, and give a most shocking view of the 

* This ferocity of savage maimers affords a pfaOosopliical 
aecorait how the most distant and inhospitfible climes yrere 
first peopled. Wlien a Romulus erects a monarchy and 
make^ war on his nei^ibours, some naturally fly to the wilds. 
As their fomilics increase, the stronger commit depredations 
on the weaker ; and thus from generation to generation^ they 
who either dread just punishment or unjust oppression, fly far* 
tlier and farther in search of that protection which is oi^y to 
be foimd in dviliied society. 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

degradation of human nature*. But what pe- 
culiarly completes the character of the savage 
is his horrible superstition. In the most dis- 
tant nations the savage is in this the same. The 
terror of evil spirits continually haunts him; 
his God is beheld as a relentless tyrant, and is 
worshipped often with cruel rites, always with 
a heart full of horror and fear. In all the nu- 
merous accounts of savage worship, one trace 
of filial dependance is not to be found. The 
very reverse of that happy idea is the hell of 

^ Unless when compelled by Enropean troops, the exchange 

of prisoners is never practised by the American savages. 

Sometimes, when a savage loses a son in war, he adopts one 
of the captives in his stead; but this seldom occws; for the 
death of the prisoner seems to give them much more satisfac- 
tion. The victim is tied to a tree, his teeth and nails are 
drawn, burning wood is held to every tender part, his roasted 
fingers are put into the bowl of a pipe and smoaked by the 
savages ; his tormentors with horrid howls dance round him, 
wounding him at every turn \rith their poniards ; his eyes are 
at last thrust out, and he is let loose to stagger about as his 
torture impels him. As soon as he expires, his dissevered 
limbs are boiled in tiie war-kettie, and devoured by his exe- 
cutioners. And such is the power of custom and the ideas of 
honour, that the imhappy sufferer under all this torment be- 
trays no sign of fear or grief. On the contrary, he upbraids hi^ 
executioners with their ignorance of the art of tormenting, and 
boasts how many of their kindred had found their grave in hif 
belly, whom he had pat to death in a much severer manner. 
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cence and happiness with the life of the savage 
and the unimproved rustic. To fix the cha- 

many readers. As he is not singnlar in his estimate of savage 
happiness, his arguments merit examination. And a view of 
the full tendency of his assertions will sufficiently refute his 
conclusions. Notliing can be more evident, than that if habit 
destroy the relish of the elegancies of life, habit also will de- 
stroy the pleasure of hunting and fishing, when these are tbe 
sole business of the savage. If the savage has no care and no 
superior, these very circumstances naturally brutalise his 
mind, and render him vicious, fierce, and selfish. Nor is he 
so free from care as some philosophers on theur couches of 
down are apt to dream. Because hunting and fishing seem 
pleasant to us, are they also a pleasure to the wretch who In 
all seasons must follow them for his daily sustenance? It might 
as well be maintained that a postillion, jaded with fatigue, and 
shivering with wet and cold, is extremely happy, because gen- 
tlemen ride on horseback for their pleasure. That we cannot 
^ant what we do not desire, nor desire what we do not know, 
are just positions ; but does it follow, tiiat such a state is hap> 
pier tlian that which brings the vrishes and cares of civil life? 
By no means : for according to this argument, insensibility and 
happiness proceed in the same gradation, and of consequence 
an oyster * is the happiest of all animals. The advantages as- 

♦ And our author in realitf goes as for, " Temoin ctt Ecossoist Wit- 
ness that Scotchman, (says he) who being left alone on the isle of Fernandez, 
was only unhappy while his memory remained; but when his natural 
wants so engrossed him that he foi^ot his country, his language, his name, and 
even the articulation of words, this European, at the end of four years, found 
himself eased of the burden of social life, in having the happiness to Umc 
the use of reflection, of those thoughts which led him back to the past, or 
taught him to dread the future.*' But this is as erroneous in fact, as such hap- 
piness is false in pliilosopliy. Alexander Selkirk fell into no such state of 
happy ideotism. By his own account he acquired indeed the greatest tran- 
quillity of mind, which arose from religious submission to his fate. He had 
with him a bible, some books of mathematics and practical divinity; the 
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racter of the savage is therefore necessary, ere 
we examine the assertion, that '^ it had been 
happy for both the old and the new worlds, if 

cribed to the savage over the civilized life, in the time of war 
and fiunine, in the equality of rank, and secnrity of liberty^ 
oihr an outrage to common sense, and are striking instances 
tiiat DO paradox is too gross for the reveries of modem philo- 
sophy. This anthor quite forgets what dangers the savages are 
every where exposed to ; how their lands, if of any value, are 
sore to be seized by their more powerful neighbours, and 
millions of their persons enslaved by the more polished states. 
He quite forgets the u^hdte distance between tiie resources of 
the social and savage life : between the comforts administered 
by society to infirmity and old age, and the miserable state of 
tlie savage when he can no longer pursue his hunting and 
.fishing. He also quite foi^gets the infinite difference between 
the discourse of the savage hut, and the coma deortany the 
friendship and conversation of refined and elevated under- 
standings. But to philosophise is the contagion which infects 
the esprits forts of the continent; and under the mania of 

daily perusal of which both fortified his patience and amused his tedious houn. 
And he profesKd that he feared he would never again be so good a Chris- 
tian. In hia domestic economj he shewed every exertion of an intelligent 
mind. When Capt. Rogers found him in 1709i the accounts which he gave 
of the springs and vegetables of the i8land,were of the greatest service to the 
ship^ company. And the Captain found him so ablea sailor, that he immediate- 
ly made him mate of hb ship. Having seen Capt. Rogers's vessel at sea, b« 
made a fire in the night, in consequence of which a boat was sent to examine 
the aborc. He said, he had seen some Spaniards at different times land on 
die island, but he had always fled from them, judging they would certainly 
pot him to death, in order to prevent any account which he might be able to 
give of the South Seas. This is not the reasoning of the man who has for- 
gotten his name and his country. And even his amusements discover hu- 
mour, and a mind by no means wrapt up in dull or savage tranquillity. He 
had taugiit a number of his tame goats and cats to dance on their binder 
legs i and he himself sung and danced along with them. This he exhibited 
to Cape. Rogers und his company. 
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the East ftnd West Indies bad never been dis^ 
covered." The bloodshed and the attendant 
miseries which the unparalleled rapine and 
cruelties of the Spaniards spread over the new- 
world, indeed disgrace human nature. The 
great and flourishing empires of Mexico and 
Peru, steeped in the blood of forty millions of 
their sons, present a melancholy prospect, 
which must excite the indignation of every 
good heart. Yet such desolation is not the 
certain consequence of discovery. And even 
should we allow that the depravity of human 
nature is so great, that the avarice of the mei*-^ 
chant and rapacity of the soldier will overwhelm 
with misery every new discovered country, still 

this disease, there is no wonder that common sense is so oflen 
ciiiciiied. tt is only the reputation of those who support 
some opinions that will apologise for the labour of refuting 
them. We may tlierefbre, it is hoped, be for^en, if, en 
hagatelley we smile at the trhimph of our author, who thus sntn* 
up his arguments : << Ap'Ss tout, un mot pent terminer ce grtind 
ptocU-^Mtex all one word will decide this grand dispute, so 
fetrongly canvassed amon:? philosophers: dt^nfiand of tlie mati of 
civil life, if he is happy ? Demand of tlie savage if he Ls miser- 
able ? If both answer. No, the dispute is determined." By no 
means ; for the beast that is contented to wallow in the mire, is 
by this argument in a happier state tlian tlie man who has one 
wisli to satisfy, however reasonably he nay hope to do it by 
his industry and virtue. 
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are there other, more comprehensive, views, to 
be taken, ere we decide against the interooarse 
introduced by navigation. When we weigh 
the happiness of Europe in the scale of political 
philosophy, we are not to confine ouf eye to 
the dreadful ravages of Attila the lllun, or of 
Alaric the Goth. If the waters of a stagnated 
lake are disturbed by the spade when led into 
new channels, we ought not to inveigh against 
the alteration because the waters are fouled at 
the first; we are to wait to see the streamlets 
refine and spread beauty and utility through a 
thousand vales which they never visited before. 
Such were the conquests of Alexander; tempo- 
rary evils, but civilization and happiness foU 
lowed in the bloody track. And though dis- 
graced with every barbarity, happiness has also 
followed the conquests of the Spaniards in the 
other hemisphere. Though the villany of the 
Jesuits defeated their schemes of civilization in 
many countries, the labours of that society 
have been crowned with a success in Paraguay 
and in Canada, which reflects upon their indus- 
try the greatest honour. The customs and 
cruelties of many American tribes still disgrace 
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human nature; but in Paraguay and Canada 
the natives have been brought to relish the 
blessings of society and the aits of virtuous 
and civil life. If Mexico is not so populous as 
it once was, neither is it so barbarous; the 
shrieks of the human victim do not now resound 
from temple to temple ; nor does the human 
heart, held up reeking to the sun, imprecate 
the vengeance of heaven on the guilty empire*. 
And, however impolitically despotic the Spanish 
governments may be, still do these colonies en* 

* The innocent simplicity of the Americans in their con^ 
ierences with die Spaniards, and the dreadful cmelties they 
suffered, divert our view from their complete character. But al- 
most every thing was horrid in their civil customs and religions 
rites. In some tribes, to cohabit with their mothers, sisters, 
and daughters, was esteemed tlie means of domestic peace. 
In others, catamites were maintained in every village ; these 
went from house to house as they pleased, and it was imlawful 
to refuse them whatever victuals they chose. In every tribe 
the captives taken in war were murdered with the most wan- 
ton cruelty, and afterwards devoured by the victors. Their 
religious rites were, if possible, still more horrid. The abomi- 
nations of ancient Moloch were here outnumbered; children, 
virgins, slaves, and captives, bled on different altars, to appease 
tiieir various gods. If there was a scarcity of human victims, 
the priests announced that the gods were dying of thirst for 
human blood. And to prevent a threatened famine the kings 
of Mexico were obliged to make war on the neighbouring 
states, to supply the altars. The prisoners of either side died 
by the hand of the priest But the number of the Mexican 
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joy tbe opportunities of improvement, which in 
every age arise from the knowledge of com- 
merce and of letters ; opportunities which were 
never enjoyed under the dominion of Monte- 
zuma and Atabalipa. But if we turn our eyes 
from this disgusting view of the barbarous su- 
perstitions of the primitive inhabitants of South 
America, to the present improved state of so* 

sacrifices sa greatly exceeded tiiose of otber nations, that tli» 
TIascalans, who were hunted down for this purpose, readily 
joined Cortez with about 200,000 men, and fired by the most 
fixed hatred, enabled him to make one great sacr^ce of the 
Mexican nation. Tl^thout the assistance of these potent 
auxiliaries, Cortez never could have conquered Mexico. And 
thus the barbarous cruelty of the Mexicans was the real cause 
€if their very ngnal destruction. As the horrid scenes of gla- 
diators amused ancient Rome, so their more horrid sacrificee 
aeem to have formed the chief entertainment of Mexico. At 
the dedication of the temple of Vitzuliputzli. A. D. 1486^ 
64,080 human victims were sacrificed in four days. And, ac- 
cording to the best accounts, their annual sacrifices reqmred 
several thousands. The skulls of the victims sometimes were 
hong on strings which reached from tree to tree round theur tem- 
ples, and sometimes were built up in towers and cemented with 
lime. In some of these towers Andrew de Tapia one day 
counted^ 136,000 skulls. When the Spaniards gave to the 
Mexicans a pompous display of the greatness of their monarch 
CSiarles V. Montesuma's orators in return boasted of the power 
of their emperor, and enumerated among the proofs of it, the 
great nomber of hk human sacrifices. He could easily cum- 

* By miiltipljring the numbers, no doubt, of die horixontsU and perpe«< 
fiicolar rows into etcb other. 
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ciety in the North, what a glorious prospect 
opens to our sight. Here formerly on the wiM 
lawn, perhaps twice in the year, a few savage 
hunters kindled thehr evening fire, kindlied it 
more to protect them from evil spirits and 
beasts of prey, than from the cold ; and with 
their feet pointed to it, slept on the ground. 
Here now population spreads her tliousands, 
and society appeals in all its blessings of mutual 
help, and the mutual lights of intellectual im* 
prorement. 

Stubborn indeed must be the theorist, who 



qner tiiat great people, the Tlascaiam, tiny sadd, but he dieoiei 
to pres^^e them to supply his altara. During tlie war widk 
the SpaniftrdB they increased their usual sacrifices, tiH priest 
fad people were tired of their Moody rdigioD. Frequent en»* 
basfiies from different tribes complained to Cortex that they 
Were weary of their rites, and intreated him to teach them faia 
laWk And though the Peruvians, it is said, were more poliriied, 
and did not sacrifice quite so many as the Mexicans, yet ^rCO 
duldiiHi was the nsind hecatomb ibr the health of the Ynca, 
and a much larger one of all raakB honoured his obsequies^ 
The method of sacrificing was thus : six priests laid the victim 
on an altar, vdiich was narrow at top, when ^ve bending him 
across, the sixth cut up his stomach with a sharp fiint, and 
while he held up tiie heart reekii^ to the sun, the otiiers 
tumbled the carcass down a fiight of stairs near the altar, and 
immediately proceeded to the next sacrifice. See Acosta, 
Gomara, C^ureri, the letters of Cortez to Charles Y. &c. &c. 
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will deny tbe improvement, virtue, and happi- 
oess, which, in the result, the voyage of Colum* 
bus has spread over the western world, Tho 
happiness which Europe and Asia have received 
from the intercourse with each other^ cannot 
hitherto^ it must be owned, be compared either 
with the posisession of it, or the source of its in- 
crease established in America. Yet let tbtt 
man of the most melancholy views estimate all 
the wars and depredations which are charged 
upon the Portuguese and other European na-< 
tions, still will the eastern world appear consi-^ 
derably advantaged by the voyage of Gama. If 
seas of blood have been shed by the Portuguese^ 
nothing new was introduced into India. Wa« 
and depredation were no unheard-of strangers 
on the banks of the Ganges ; nor could the na^ 
ture of the civil establishments of the eastern 
nations secure a lasting peace. The ambitioa 
of their native princes was only diverted into^ 
new channels; into channels, which, in the natu-, 
ral course of human affairs^ will certainly lead 
to permanent governments, established on im- 
proved laws atid jdst dominion. Yet even ere 
9iich governments are formed ^ is Asia no loser 
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by the arriyal of Europeans. The horrid mas- 
sacres and unbounded rapine which, according 
to their own annals, followed the victories of 
their Asian conquerors, were never equalled by 
the worst of their European vanquishers. Nor 
is the establishment of improved governments 
in the east the dream of theory. The superio- 
rity of the civil and military arts of the British, 
notwithstanding the hateful character of some 
individuals, is at this day beheld in India with 
all the astonishment of admiration ; and admira* 
tion is always followed, though often with re. 
tarded steps, by the strong desire of similar 
improvement. Long after the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, the Roman laws were adopted 
by nations which ancient Rome esteemed as 
barbarous. And thus, in the course of ages, 
the British laws, according to every test of pro- 
bability, will, in India, have a most important 
effect, will fulfil the prophecy of Camoens, and 
transfer to the British the high compliment he 
pays to his countrymen ; 

Beneatli their sway majestic, wise, and mild, 

Proud of her victor's laws^ thrice happier India smiled* 
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In former ages, and within these few yearS| 
the fertile empire of India has exhibited every 
scene of human misery, under the undisting^ish- 
ing ravages of their Mohammedan and native 
princes; ravages only equalled in European 
history by those committed under Attila, sur- 
named the scourge of God, and the destroyer 
of nations. The ideas of patriotism and of ho- 
nour were seldom known in the cabinets of the 
eastern princes till the arrival of the Europeans. 
Every species of assassination was the policy of 
their courts, and every act of unrestrained nu 
pine and massacre followed the path of victory. 
But some of the Portuguese governors, and 
many of the English officers, have taught them, 
that humanity to the conquered is the best, the 
truest policy. The brutal ferocity of their own 
conquerors is now the object of their greatest 
dread; and the superiority of the British in 
war has convinced their princes*, tBat an al« 
liance with the British is the surest guarantee 
of their national peace and prosperity. While 

* Mohammed Ali Khan, Nabob of the Carnatic, declared, 
** I met the Britiah with that freedom of opemieas which they 
love, and I esteem it my honour, as well as security, to be the 
alty of sadi a nation of princes." 
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tJie English East India Company are p^^ssessed 
of their present greatness, it is in their poorer 
to diffuse over the East every blessing wbich 
flows from the wisest and most humane p<Jicyi 
Long ere tlie Europeans arrived, a fathire rf 
the crop of rice, the principal food of ludia^ 
has spread tlie devastations of famine over the 
populous plains of Bengal. And never, from 
the seven years famino of ancient Egypt to the 
present day, was there a natural scarcity in any 
country which did not enrich the proprietors 
of the granaries. The Mohammedan princes 
and Moorish traders have of^en added all the 
horrors of an artificial to a natural ikmine. Bnt 
however some Portuguese or other governoni 
may stand accused, much was left for the hu-^ 
manity of the more exalted policy of an Albu- 
querque or a Castro. And under such Euro* 
pean governors as these, the distresses of the 
East have often been alleviated by a generosity 
of conduct, and a train of resources formerly 
unknown in Asia. Absurd and impracticable 
were that scheme, which would introduce the 
British laws into India, without the deepest re- 
gard to the manners and circumstances peculiar 
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to the people. But that spirit of liberty upoQ 
which they are founded, and that security of 
property which is their leading principle^ must, 
in time, have a wide and stupendous efiect. 
The abject spirit of Asiatic submission will be 
taught to see, and to claim those rights of na^- 
ture, of which the dispirited and passive Gen- 
toos could, till lately, hardly form an idea. From 
this, as naturally as the noon succeeds the dawn, 
must the other blessings of civilization arise. 
For though the four great tribes of India are 
almost inaccessible to the introduction of other 
manners and of other literature than their own, 
happily there is in human nature a propensity 
to change. Nor may the political philosopher 
be deemed an enthusiast, who would boldly 
prophesy, that unless the British be driven from 
India, the general superiority which they bear 
will, ere many generations shall have passed, 
induce the most intelligent of India to break 
the shackles of their absurd superstitions, and 
lead them to partake of those advantages which 
arise from the free scope and due cultivation of 
the rational powers. In almost every instance 
the Indiau institutioDs are contrary to the feel* 
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ings and wishes of nature*. And ignoranci& 
and bigotry, their two chief pillars, can never 
secure unalterable duration f. We have certain 
proof, that the horrid custom of burning the 
wives along with the body of the deceased hus- 
band, has continued for upwards of 1500 years ; 
we are also certain, that within these twenty 
years it has begun to fall into disuse. Toge- 
ther with the alteration of this most striking 
feature of Indian manners, other assimilations 
to European sentiments have already taken 
place. Nor can the obstinacy even of the con^ 
ceited Chinese always resist the desire of imi- 
tating the Europeans, a people who in arts and 
in arms are so greatly superior to themselves. 
The use of the twenty-four letters, by which 
we can express every language, appeared at 
first as miraculous to the Chinese. Prejudice 
cannot always deprive that people, who are not 
deficient in selfish cunning, of the ease and ex- 

* Every man must follow his father^s trade, and must marry 
a daughter of the same occupation. Innumerable are thdr 
other barbarous restrictions of genius and inclination. 

t The impossibility of alteration in the religion of the Bra- 
mms, (one of th^ur principal tenets) is an assertion against 
iactB. The high antiquity and unadulterated santieness of their 
religion, are impositions on Europe. 
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|)e£tioii of an alphabet ; and it is easy to fore- 
see, that, in the course of a few centuries, some 
alphabet will certainly uke place of the 60,000 
arbitrary marks, which now render the cultiva- 
tion of the Chinese literature not only a labour 
of the utmost difficulty, but even the attainment 
of it impossible beyond a very limited degree. 
And from the introduction of an alphabet, what 
improvements may not be expected from the 
bborious industry of the Chinese ! Though 
most obstinately attached to their old customs, 
yet there is a tide in the manners of nations 
which is sudden and rapid, and which acts with 
ft kind of instinctive fury against ancient pre- 
judice and absurdity. It was that nation of 
merchants, the Phcenicians, which diffused the 
Use of letters through the ancient, and commerce 
will undoubtedly diffuse the same blessings 
through the modern world. 

To this view of the political happiness, which 
is sure to be introduced in proportion to civili- 
zation, let the divine add, what may be reason- 
ably expected, from such opportunity of the 
increase of religion^. A factory of merchants, 
indeed, has s^dom been found to be the school 

VOL. I. b 
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of piety ; yet, when the general manners of a 
people become assimilated to those of a more 
rational worship, something more than ever 
was produced by an infant mission, or the 
neighbourhood of an infant colony, may then 
be reasonably expected, and even foretold. 

In estimating the political happiness of a 
people, nothing is of greater importance than 
their capacity of, and tendency to, improve* 
ment. As a dead lake, to continue our former 
allusion^ will remain in the same state for ages 
and ages, so would the bigotry and supersti- 
tions of the East continue the same. But if 
the lake is begun to be opened into a thousand 
rivulets, who knows over what unnumbered 
fields, barren before, they may diffuse the bless- 
ings of fertility, and turn a dreary wilderness 
into a land of society and joy ? 

In contrast to this, let the Golden Coast and 
other immense regions of Africa be contem- 
plated : 



Afric behold > alas, what altered view! 
Her lands uncultured, and her sons untrue ; 
Ungraced with all that sweetens human Kfe, 
Savage and fierce they roam in bmtal strife; 
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Eager ihey grasp the gifts wfaieb cultare yields, 

Yet naked roam their own neglected fields 

TJnnumber'd tribes as bestial grazers stray, 
By laws unfbrm'd, mfform^d by Reason's sway. 
Far inward stretch the mouni^ steril dales. 
Where on the paiTh'd hill-side pale famine wails. 

LU8IAD X. 

Let us view what millions of these unhappy 
savages are dragged from their native fields, 
and cot off for ever from all the hopes and all 
the rights to irhich human birth entitled them. 
And who would hesitate to pronounce that ne- 
gro the greatest of patriots, who, by teaching 
his conntrymen the arts of society, should teach 
them to defend themselves in the possession of 
their fields, then* families, and their own perso* 
Hal liberties ? 

Evident however as it is, that the voyages of 
Gama and Columbus have already carried a 
superior degree of happiness, and the promise 
of infinitely more, to the eastern and western 
worlds; yet the advantages derived from the 
discovery of these regions to Europe may per- 
haps be denied. Bat let us view what Europe 
Mfas, ere the genius of Don Henry gave birth 
t0 tbe spirit of modem discovery. 

b2 
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Several ages before this period the feudal 
system had degenerated into the most absolute 
tyranny. The barons exercised the most de- 
spotic authority over their vassals^ and every 
scheme of public utility was rendered imprac- 
ticable by their continual petty wars with each 
other ; and to which they led their dependents 
as dogs to the chase. Unable to read, or to 
write his own name, the chieftain was entirely 
possessed by the most romantic opinion of mi- 
litary glory, and the song of his domestic min- 
strel constituted his highest idea of fame. The 
classics slept on the shelves of the monasteries^ 
their dark, but happy asylum ; while the life of 
the monks resembled that of the fattened beeves 
which loaded their tables. Real abilities were 
indeed possessed by a Duns Scotus, and a few 
others ; but these were lost in the most trifling 
subtleties of a sophistry, which they dignified 
with the name of casuistical divinity. Whether. 
Adam and Eve were created with navels, and 
how many thousand angels might at the same 
instant dance upon the point of the finest needle 
without jostling one another, were two of the 
Several topics of like importance which excited . 
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the acumen and engaged the controversies of 
the learned. While every branch of philoso- 
phical, of rational investigation, was thus un- 
porsued and unknown, commerce, incompatible 
in itself with the feudal system, was equally 
neglected and unimproved. Where the mind 
is enlarged and enlightened by learning, plans 
of commerce will rise into action; and these, 
in return, will, from every part of the world, 
bring new acquirements to philosophy and 
science. The birth of learning and commerce 
may be different, but their growth is mutual 
and dependent upon each other. They not only 
assist each other, but the same enlargement of 
mind which is necessary for perfection in the 
one, is also necessary for perfection in the 
other; and the same causes impede, and are 
alike destructive of both. The intercourse 
of mankind is the parent of each. According 
to the confinement or extent of intercourse, 
barbarity or civilization proportionably prevail. 
In the dark monkish ages, the intercourse of the 
learned was as much impeded and confined as 
that of the merchant. A few unwieldy vessels 
eoasted the shores of Europe ; and mendicant 
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friars and ignorant pilgrims carried a miserable 
account of what was passing in the world from 
monastery to monastery. What doctor had 
last disputed on the Peripatetic philosophy at 
some university 9 or what new heresy had last 
appeared, not only comprised the whole of their 
literary intelligence, but was delivered with 
little accuracy, and received with as little atten- 
tion. While this thick cloud of mental dark- 
ness overspread the western world, was Don 
Henry, Prince of Portugal, bom ; born to set 
mankind free from the feudal system, and to 
give to the whole world every advantage, every 
light that may possibly be diffused by the in- 
tercourse of unlimited commerce : 

For then from ancient gloom emerged 

The rising worid of Trade : the Oemus, ^n. 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth 

Had slumber'd on the vast Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The liositaman Prince, who, heaven-in^ir'd, 

To love of useful glory rous'd mankind. 

And in unbounded commerce mixt the world. Tuom • 

In contrast to the melancholy view of human 
nature, sunk in barbarism and benighted with 
ignorance, let the present state of Europe be 
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iapMiiiUy €stiAiated« Yet though the great 
hicreBfle of opulence and learning cannot be 
denied, there are some who assert, that virtue 
and happiness have as greatly declined. And 
the immense overflow of riches, from the East 
in particular, has been pronounced big with 
destruction to the British empire. Everj^ thing 
human, it is true, has its dark as well as its 
bright side ; but let these popular complaints 
be examined, and it will be found, that modem 
Europe, and the British empire in a very par» 
ticular manner, have received the greatest and 
most solid advantages from the modern enlarged 
system of commerce. The magic of the old 
romances, idiich oould make the most withered, 
deformed hag, appear as the most beautiful 
virgin, is every day verified in popular decla^ 
mation. Ancient days are there painted in the 
most amiable simplicity, and the modern in the 
most odious colours. Yet what man of fortune 
in England now lives in that stupendous gross 
luxury which every day was exhibited in the 
Gothic castles of the old chieftains ! Four ot 
five hundred knights and ^squires in the domes- 
tic retinue of a warlike Earl was not uncommon. 
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nor was the pomp of embroidery inferior tathe 
profuse waste of their tables; in both instances 
unequalled by all the mad excesses of the pre- 
sent age. 

While the Baron thus lived in all the wild 
glare of Gothic luxury, agriculture was almost 
totally neglected, and his meaner vassals fared 
harder, infinitely less comfortably, thaQ the 
meanest industrious labourers of England do 
now. Where the lands are uncultivated, the 
peasants, ill-clothed, ill-lodged, and poorly 
fed, pass their miserable days in sloth and filth, 
totally ignorant of every advantage, of every 
comfort which nature lays at their feet. He 
who passes from the trading towns and cultured 
fields of England, to those remote villages o£ 
Scotland or Ireland, which claim this descrip- 
tion, is astonished at the comparative wretched- 
ness of their destitute inhabitants; but few con- 
sider, that these villages only exhibit a view of 
what all Europe was, ere the spirit of commerce 
difiused the blessings which naturally flow from 
her improvements. In the Hebrides the failure 
of a harvest almost depopulates an island. 
Having little or no traffic to purchase grain^ 
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Aumben of the young and hale betake them- 
sdves to the continent in quest of employment 
^nd food, leaving a few, less adventurous, be- 
hind, to beget a new race, the heirs of the same 
fortune. Yet, from the same cause, from the 
want of traffic, the kingdom of England has 
often felt more dreadful eHTects than these. 
Even in the day3 when her Henries and Edwards 
plumed themselves with the trophies of France, 
how often has famine spread ail her horrors 
over city and village ? Our modern histories 
neglect this characteristical feature of an- 
cient days; but the rude chronicles of these 
ages inform us, that three or four times, in al- 
most every reign of continuance, was England 
thus visited. The failure of one crop was then 
severely felt, and two bad harvests together 
were almost insupportable. But commerce has 
now opened another scene, and prevents in a 
great measure the extremities which were for- 
merly experienced under bad harvests; extre- 
mities which were esteemed more dreadful visi- 
tations of the wrath of heaven than the pesti-. 
lence itself. Yet modern London is not so 
certainly defended against the latter, its ancient 

b 3 
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visitor in almost every reign, as the comnKHi-' \ 
wealth by the means of commerce, under a just 
and humane government, is secured against the 
ravages of the former. If, from these great 
outlines of the happiness enjoyed by a com- 
mercial over an uncommercial nation, we turn 
our eyes to the manners, the advantages will be 
found no less in favour of the civilized. 

Whoever is inclined to declaim on the vices 
of the present age, let him read, and be con- 
vinced, that the Gothic ages were less virtuous. 
If the spirit of chivalry prevented effeminacy^ 
it was the foster-father of a ferocity of manner9> 
now happily unknown. Rapacity, Avarice, and 
effeminacy are the vices ascribed to the increase 
of commerce; and in some degree, it must be 
confessed, they follow her steps. Yet infi- 
nitely more dreadful, as every palatinate in 
Europe often felt, were the effects of the two 
first under the feudal lords, than possibly can 
be experienced under any system of trade. 
The virtues and vices of human nature are the 
, same in every age : they only receive different 
modifications, and lie dormant or are awaked 
into action under different circumstances. The 
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feudal lord had it infinitely more in his power 
to be rapacious than the merchant. And what- 
ever avarice may attend the trader, his inter- 
course with the rest of mankind lifts him greatly 
abore that brutish ferocity which actuates the 
savage, often the rustic, and in general charac- 
terises the ignorant part of mankind. I'he 
aboUtion of the feudal system, a system of 
absolute slavery, and that equality of mankind 
which affords the protection of property, and 
every other incitement to industry, are the 
glorious gifts which the spirit of commerce, 
called forth by Prince Henry of Portugal, has 
bestowed upon Europe in general ; and, as if 
directed by the manes of his mother, a daughter 
of England 9 upon the British empire in parti- 
cular. In the vice of effeminacy alone, per- 
haps, do we exceed our ancestors; yet eveq 
here we have infinitely the advantage over them. 
The brutal ferocity of former ages is now lost, 
and the general mind is humanised. The sa- 
vage breast is the native soil of revenge ; a vice, 
of all others, ingratitude excepted, peculiarly 
stamped with the character of hell. But the 
fnention of this was reserved for the character 
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on the ground and feed like the sayage, to bo 
truly manly. The beggar, who, behind the 
hedge, divides his of&ls with his dog, has often 
more of the real sensualist than he who dines at 
an elegant table. Nor need we hesitate to as- 
sert, that he who, unable to preserve a manly 
elegance of manners, degenerates into the petii 
maitrey would have been, in any age or condi* 
tion, equally insignificant and wortliless. Some, 
when they talk of the debauchery of the present 
age, seem to think that the former v^ere all in- 
nocence. But this is ignorance of human na» 
ture. The debauchery of a barbarous age is 
gross and brutal ; that of a gloomy superstitious 
one, secret, excessive, and murderous ; that of 
a more polished one, not to make an apology, 
much happier for the fair sex*, and certainly 

• Even that warm admirer of savage happiness, the anthor 
ef the Hist9vre Plulosophique et PoKHque des EtabUs9emen$f 
&c. confesses, that tiie wild Americans seem destitute of the 
feeling of love. — " In a little while, (says he) when the heat 
of pa^sioB is gi'atitied, tlicy lose all affection and attacluneiit 
tor thoir vomcn, wtiom they degi'ade to the most servile of- 
fices." A tender remembrance of the tiret endearments, a ge- 
nerous participation of care and hope, the compassionate sen- 
timents of honour, all those delicate feelings, wliich arise into 
affection and blind attaclmient, are indeed incompatible with 
the ferocious and gross sensations of the barbarian of any 
countrv. 
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^O no circumstauce so big with political nnhap* 

I>iness. If one disease has been imported from 

S^panish America, the most valuable medicines 

Have likewise been brought from these regions ^ 

^nd distempers, which were thought invincible 

l>y our forefathers, are now cured. If the luxu* 

des of the Indies usher disease to our tables^ 

t;lie consequence is not unknown; the wise 

suid the temperate receive no injury ; and in- 

t:emperance has been the destroyer of mankind 

in every age. The opulence of ancient Rome 

produced a luxury of manners which proved 

fatal to that mighty empire. But the effemi* 

nate sensualists of those ages were men of no 

intellectual cultivation. The enlarged ideas^ 

the generous and manly feelings inspired by 

liberal study, were utterly unknown to them. 

Unformed by that wisdom which arises from 

science and true philosophy, they were gros9 

barbarians, dressed in the mere outward tinsel 

of civilization ^. Where the enthusiasm of mi* 

♦ The degeneracy of the Roman literature preceded the 
fkte of that empire, and the reason is obvions. The men of 
fortoiie grew frivolous, and superficial in every branch of know- 
ledge, and were therefore unable to hold the reins of empire. 
A degeneracy of literar>' taste is, tlierefore, the surest proof 
«f general declension. 
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litaiy honour characterises the rank of gentle- 
men, that nation will rise into empire. Bat no 
sooner does conquest give a continued security, 
than the mere soldier degenerates ; and the M 
Teterans are soon succeeded by a new genenu 
tion, illiterate as their fathers, but -destitute of 
their virtues and experience. Polite literature 
not only humanises the heart, but also wonder- 
fully strengthens and enlarges the mind. Mo- 
ral and political philosophy are its peculiar 
provinces, and are never happily cultivated 
without its assistance. But where ignorance 
characterises the body of the nobility, the most 
insipid dissipation, and the very idleness and 
effeminacy of luxury, are sure to follow. Titles 
and family are then the only merit ; and the 
few men of business who surround the throne, 
have it then in their power to aggrandise them- 
selves by rivetting the chains of slavery. A 
stately grandeur is preserved, but it is only out- 
ward; all is decayed within, and on the first 
storm the weak fabric falls to the dust. Thus 
rose and thus fell the empire of Rome, and the 
much wider one of Portugal. Though the in- 
crease of wealth did indeed contribute to that 
corruption of manners which unnerved the Por- 
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tuguese, certain it is, the wisdom of legislature 
might have prevented every evil which Spain 
and Portugal have experienced from their ac- 
quisitions in the two Indies. Every evil which 
they have suffered from their acquirements 
arose from their general ignorance, an ignorance 
which rendered them unable to investigate or 
apprehend, even the first principles of civil and 
commercial philosophy. And what other than 
the total eclipse of their glory could be expected 
from a nobility, rude and unlettered as those of 
Portugal are described by the author of the 
Lusiad, a court and nobility, who sealed the 
truth of all his complaints against them, by suf- 
fering that great man, the light of their age, to 
die in an alms-house ! What but the fall of their 
state could be expected from barbarians like 
these ! Nor can the annals of mankind produce 
one instance of the fall of empire, where the 
character of the grandees was other than that 
ascribed to his countrymen by Camoens. 
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^o lesson can be of greater national importance 
than the history of the rise and the fall of a com- 
mercial empire. The view of what advantages were 
acquired^ and of what might have been still added ; 
the means by which such empire might have been 
continued^ and the errors by which it was lost, are 
as particularly conspicuous in the naval and com- 
mercial history of Portugal, as if Providence had 
intended to give a lasting example to mankind ; a 
chart, where the course of the safe voyage is pointed 
out ; and where the shelves and rocks, and the sea- 
sons of tempest, are discovered, and foretold. 

The history of Portugal, as a> naval and commer- 
cial power, begins with the enterprises of Prince 
Henry. But as the improvements introduced by 
this great man, and the completion of his designs, 
are intimately connected with the political state of 
his age aqd country, a concise view of the progress 
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of the power, and of the character of that kingdom, 
will be necessary to elucidate the history of the 
revival of commerce, and the subject of the Lusiad* 
During the centuries, when the effeminated Ro- 
man provinces of Europe were desolated by the 
irruptions of northern or Scythian barbarians, the 
Saracens, originally of the same race, a wandering 
banditti of Asiatic Scythia, spread the same horrors 
of brutal conquest over the finest countries of the 
eastern world. The northern conquerors of the. 
finer provinces of Europe embraced the Christian 
religion as professed by the monks, 'and, contented 
with the luxuries of their new settlements, their 
military spirit soon declined. Their ancient bro- 
thers, the Saracens, on the other hand, having em- 
braced the religion of Mohammed, their rage of 
war received every addition which may possibly be 
inspired by religious enthusiasm. Not only the 
spoils of the vanquished, but their beloved paradise 
itself, were to be obtained by their sabres, by ex- 
tending the faith of their prophet by force of arms 
and usurpation of dominion. Strengthened and in- 
spired by a commission which they esteemed divine, 
the rapidity of their conquests far exceeded those of 
the Goths and Vandals. A great majority of the 
inhabitants of every country which they subdued 
embraced their religion, imbibed their principles, 
united in their views; and the professors of Mo- 
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Wmedism became the mo«t formidable combiaa* 
tion that ever was leagued together against the rest 
of mankind. Morocco and the adjacent countries, 
at this time amazingly populous, had now received 
the doctrines of the Koran, and incorporated with the 
Saracens. And the Infidel arms spread slaughter 
and desolation from the south of Spain to Italy and 
the islands of the Mediterranean. All the rapine 
and carnage committed by the Gothic conquerors 
were now amply returned on their less warlike 
posterity. In Spain, and the province now called 
Portugal, the Mohammedans erected powerful king- 
doms, and their lust of conquest threatened destruc- 
tion to every Christian power. But a romantic 
military spirit revived in Europe, under the auspices 
of Charlemagne. Several religious military orders 
were established. Celibacy^ the study of religion, 
and the exercise of arms, were the conditions of 
their vow, and the defence of their country and of 
the faith, their ambition and sole purpose. He 
'ivho fell in battle was honoured and envied as a 
martyr. And most wonderful victories crowned 
the ardour of these religious warriors. The Moham- 
medans, during the reign of Charlemagne^ made a 
most formidable irruption into Europe, and France 
in particular felt the weight of their fury; but the 
honour which was paid to the knights who wore the 
badge of the cross, drew the adventurous youth of 
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ertry ChrisHan power to the utandardu of that 
political monarchy and in fact (a circumstance how- 
vfer neglected by historians) gure birth to the 
crusaded, the beginning of which, in propriety, 
ongbt to be dated from his reign . Few indeed are 
the historians of this age, but enough remain to 
prove, that though the writers of the old romance 
hare greatly disguised it, though they haye girea 
full room to the wildest flights of imagination, and 
hare added the inexhaustible machinery of magic 
to the adventures of their heroes, yet the origin of 
their fictions was (bunded on historical facts *> 
And, how^Ter this period may thus resemble the 
fkbulons ages of Greece, certain it is, that an Or- 
lando, a Rinafdo, a Rugero, and other celebrated 
names in romance, acquired great honour in the 
wars which were waged against the Saracens, 
rtie inraders of Europe. In these romantic wars, 
by which the power of the Mohammedans was 
checked, sereral centuries elapsed, when Alonzo, 
King of Castile, apprehensive that the whole force 

* AriiMto, who ack)|yted the legends of the old romance, cbost 
this period for the subject of his Orlando Furioso. Paris besieged 
by the Saracens, Orlando and the other Christian knights assem- 
ble in and of ClmFteitiagne,whoare opposed in their nuoorsaiidia 
bflfttle by Rodomonty Ferraw, and other infidel knights. That 
there was a noted Moorish Spaniard, named Fenavv, a redoubt- 
ed champion of that age, we have the testimony of Marcui 
Antonhis Sabeflietis, a writer of note of the fifteenth century. 
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•f the MohammedaiM of Spain and Morocco was 
ready to fall upon him^ prodeotly imitated the 
conduct of Charlemagne. He availed himself of 
the spirit of chivalry, and demanded leave of Philip L 
of France, and of other princes, that vohinteen 
&OQI their dominions might be allowed to distia* 
gttish themselves under his banners against the in* 
fideis. His desire was no sooner known, than a 
brave romantic army thrcmged to his standards, and 
AloQzo was victorious. Honours and endowMenli 
^ere liberally distributed among the champions, 
ftnd to one of the bravest of them, to Henry *, a 
yomger son of the Duke of Burgundy, he gave his 
daughter Teresa in marriage, with the sovereignty 
of the countries south of Galicia in dowry, comnus* 
siooing him to extend his dominions by the expnl* 
sion of the Moors. Henry, who reigned by the 
title of Count, improved every advaittage which 
offered. The two rich provinces of Eturo Miit4o e 
B(mro, and Ira los Momtes, yielded to his arms; 
great part of Beira wa» also subdued ; and the Moor- 
ish King of Lamego became his tributary. Many 
thousands of Christians, who had lived in miserable 
objection to the Moors, or in desolate independency 
on the mountains, took shelter under the generous 
protection of Count Henry. Great numbers also of 
the Moors changed their religion, and chose father 
* See the note, page 12, vol. ii. 
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to coBliime in the land where they were bor 
der a mild government, than be exposed to t 
verities and injustice of their native governors, 
thusy on one of the most* beautifbl and fertik 
of the world, and in the finest climate, in < 
qnence of a crasade f against the Mohanim 
was established the sovereignty of Portugal^ 
vereignty which in time spread its inflnenc< 
the world, and gave a new face to the mano 
nationi. 

Count Henry, after a successful reign, wa 
ceeded by his infant son Don Alonzo-Henry 
having surmounted several dangers which thr 
ed his youth tf became the first of the Porti 
kings. In JIS9 the Moors of Spain and Bi 
united their forces to recover the dominioni 
which they had been driven by the Chri 
According to the lowest accounts of the Porti 
writers, the army of the Moors amounted to 40< 
nor is this number incredible, when we cc 
what great armies they at other times brou 
the field ; and that at this time they came to tal 

* Small indeed in extent, but so rich in fertility, tha 
called Medulla Uispanica, The marrow of Spain, Vid. I 
Antiq.Losit. 1. iii. 

f In propriety most certainly a crusade, though th 
has never before been applied to this war. 

X See the note, page 25, vol. il. 
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^easioa of the lands which they expected to con- 
quer. Don Aloozo, however^ with a very small 
^Tmy, gave them battle oa the plains of Oariqae, and 
^ftter a struggle of six hours, obtained a most glo- 
t'ious and complete victory *, and which was crown- 
ed with an event of the utmost importance. On the 
'field of battle Don Alonzo was proclaimed King of 
I^ortugai by his victorious soldiers, and he in re- 
turn conferred the rank of nobility on the whole 
army. But the constitution of the monarchy was 
iu>t Settled* nor was Alonao invested with the regalia 
till six y«ars after this memorable day. The go- 
vernment the Portuguese had experienced under 
^1 the Spaniards and Moors> and the advantages which 
\x\ ^^^ '^^ weT# derived from their own valour* had 
oa\ ^susght then a love of liberty, which was not to be 
LDsl cgmplimented away in tbe joy of victory, or by the 
ies\ Aonts of tumult. Alonso himself understood their 
00; 
ide 

tu 
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ipirit too well to venture the least attempt to make 
luaself a despotic monarch ; nor did be discover 
the kasi ihclination to destroy that bold conscions- 
■esB of Ireedbm which had enabled his army to 
conqaer, and to elect him their sovereign. After 
*x years spent in farther victories^ in extending 
tad securing his dominions^ he called an assembly 

* Tor an account of this battle, and the coronation of the 
faitldng of PiMtQgal, see the foregoing note, p. 85. vol. ii. 

VOL. I. c * 
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of the prelates, nobility, and commons, to meet at 
Lamego. When the assembly opened, Alonzo ap- 
peared seated on the throne, but without any other 
mark of regal dignity. And ere he was crowned,, 
the constitution of the state was settled, and eighteen 
statutes were solemnly confirmed by oath*, as tha 
charter of king and people ; statutes diametrically 
opposite to the jus divinum of kings, to the pnoci* 
ples which inculcate and demand the nnlimited 
passive obedience of the subject. 

Conscious of what they owed to their own valoiir^ 
the founders of the Portuguese monarchy transmit- 
ted to their heirs those generous principles of li- 
berty which complete and adorn the martial cha- 
racter. The ardour of the volunteer, an ardour 
unknown to the slave and the mercenary, added to 
the most romantic ideas of military glory, charac- 
terised the Portuguese under the reigns of their first 
monarchs. In almost continual wars with the Moors^ 
this spirit, on which the existence of their kingdom 
depended, rose higher and higher; and the desire 
to extirpate Mohammedism, the principle which 
animated the wish of victory in every battle, seemed 
to take deeper root in every age. Such were the 
manners, and such the principles of the people who 

* The power of deposiug, and of electing their kings, under 
certaiu circumstances, is vested in the people by the statute^ 
•f Lamego. See the preceding note. 
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y^te goYerned by the successors of Alonzo the 
First ; a succession of great men, who proyed them- 
selves worthy to reign over so military and enter- 
prising a nation. 

By a continued train of victories Portugal in- 
creased considerably in strength, and the Portu- 
guese had the honour to drive the Moors from 
Europe. The invasions of these people were now 
requited by successful expeditions into Africa. 
And such was the manly spirit of these ages, that 
the statutes of Lamego received additional articles 
in iavour of liberty ; a convincing proof that the 
general heroism of a people depends upon the 
principles of freedom. Alonzo IV. * though not 
an amiable character, was perhaps the greatest 
warrior, politician, and monarch of his age. Af^er 
a reign of military splendor, he left his throne to 
his son Pedro, who from his inflexible justice was 
sumamed the Just, or, the Lover of Justice. The 
ideas of equity and literature were now diffused by 
this great prince f, who was himself a polite scholar, 
and most accomplished gentleman. And Portugal 
began to perceive the advantages of cultivated ta- 
lents, and to feel its superiority over the barbarous 

* For the character of this prince, see the note, page 63, 
▼o1. ii. 

- f For anecdotes of this monarch, see the notes, p. 66 and 
68, vtl. ii. 

C 2 - 
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politics of the ignorant Moors. The greaTPedm, 
however, was succeeded by a weak prince, and tiif 
heroic spirit of the Portuguese seemed to ezisi M 
more under his son Fernando, surnamed the CarekM 
But the general character of the people was too 
deeply impressed, to be obliterated by one ingk>i 
rious reign ; and under John I. * all the yirtuet oi 
the Portuguese shone forth with redoubled lustre« 
Happy for Portugal, his father bestowed a moil 
excellent education upon this prince, which added 
to, and improving his great natural talents, render* 
ed him one of the greatest of monarchs. Conacb 
ous of the superiority which his own liberal edvca* 
tion gave him, he was assiduous to bestow the saoM 
advantages upon his children; and he himaelf often 
became their preceptor in the branches of scienci 
and useful knowledge. Fortunate in all his afiain 
he was most of all fortunate in his family. He ha^ 
many sons, and he lived to see them men, men cm 
parts and of action, whose only emulation was tc 
shew affection to his person, and to support hii 
administration by their great abilities. 

* This great prince was the natural soo of Pedro the JvaA 
Some years after the murder of his beloved spouse Ines di 
Castro (of whkh see the text and notes, p. 56, &c. vol. ii.) lef 
hU father, whose severe temper he too well knew, should foro 
him into a disagreeable marriage, Don Pedro commenced ai 
amour with aOalician lady, who became the mother of John T 
the preserver of the Portuguese monarchy. See the nots 
p. 77, vol* ii. 
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Tiiene is Mmething exceedingly pleasing in the 

^i«torj of a family which shews human nature in 

'^ most exalted Virtues and most amiable colours ; 

^Od the trtbnte of veneration is spontaneously paivl 

^o the Anther who distinguishes the different talents 

^f his children, aod places them in the proper lines 

^faction. All the sons of John excelled in mili- 

^^ry exercises, and in the Hierature of their age ; 

X>on Edward and Don Pedro* were particularly 

^^dvcabed for lihe cabinet, and the mathematical 

^enita of Don Henry, one of his jroungest sons, re« 

^^erred every encourageme^it which a king and a 

^^llier ooQld give, to ripen it into perfection and 

l^mbiitc utility. 

History was weH known to Prince Henry, and 

lais tarn of mind peculiarty enabled him to make 

]>oHtical observations upon it. The wealth and 

^d<ywer of ancient Tyre and Cartilage shewed him 

^%vhat a maritime nation might hope ; and the flour-* 

ishing colonies of the Greeks were the frequent 

topic of his conversation. Where the 6i*ecian 

* llie sons of John, who figure in history, were Edward, 
Juan, Fernando, Pedro, and Henry. Edward succeeded hit 
father, (fbr whose character see the note p. 99, vol. ii.) Juan, 
disthigaished both in the camp and cabinet, in the reign of his 
Vnther Edward had the honour to oppose the wild expedition 
agahnt Tangier, which was proposed by his brother Fernando, 
in whose perpetual caq[»tiTity it eaded. Of Pfsdbroaftarwardt, 
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commerce, confioed as it was, extended its infloei 
the deserts became cultivated fields, cities rase, 
meQ were drawn from the woods and cavern 
unite in society. The Romans, on the other hi 
when they destroyed Carthage, buried, in her n 
the fountain of civilization, of improvement, 
opulence. They extinguished the spirit of c 
merce ; the agriculture of the conquered nati 
Britannia alone ''^, perhaps, excepted, was tot 
neglected. And thus, while the luxury of & 
consumed the wealth of her provinces, her uoc 
mercial policy dried up the sources of its cc 
nuance. The egregious errors of the Romans, ' 
perceived not the true use of their distant conqo 
and the inexhaustible fountains of opulencewl 
Phoenicia had established in her colonies, instm 
Prince Henry what gifts to bestow upon his conn 
and, in the result, upon the whole world, 
were the inestimable advantages of commerce 
sole motives of Henry. All the ardour which 
love of his country could awake, conspired tc 
mulate the natural turn of his genius for the 
provementof navigation, 

* The hoDOiir of this Is due to Agricola. He employe 
legions in cutting dowu forests and in clearing marshes. 
for several ages after his time, the Romans drew imn 
(jaaotities of wheat from thei|> British province. 
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As the kingdom of Portugal had been wrested 
from the Moors and established by conquest^ to its 
existence still depended on the superiority of the 
fixce of arras ; and ere the birth of Henry, the su- 
periority of the Portuguese navies had been of the 
Qtmost consequence to the protection of the state. 
Such were the circumstances which united to in- 
spire the designs of Henry, all which were power- 
fully enforced and invigorated by the religion of 
that prince. The desire to extirpate Mohammedism 
^^ patriotism in Portugal. It was the principle 
^Mch gave birth to, and supported their monarchy : 
^eir kings avowed it, and Prince Henry, the piety 
of whose heart cannot be questioned, always pro- 
<<ss8ed, that to propagate the gospel was the great 
purpose of his designs and enterprizes. And how- 
ever this, in the event, was* neglected, certain it is, 
^t the same principles inspired, and were always 
professed by king Emmanuel, under whom the 
^astern world was discovered by Gama. 

The crusades, to rescue the Holy Land from the infi- 
dels,which had already been, how.ever unregarded by 
historians, of the greatest political service to Spain 
and Portugal, began now to have some effect upon 

* Neglected in the idea of the commanders ; the idea of 
Henry however was greatly fulfilled. Fur the dominion of the 
Portuguese in the Indian sea cut the sinews of the Egyptian 
and other Mohammedan powers. 
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the commerce of Europe. The Hans Towos 1 
ceived charters of liberty, and had anited ti 
for the protection of their trade against the 
rous pirates of the Baltic. A people of Italy, 
by the name of the Lombards, had opened a 
tiye traffic with the ports of Egypt, from ^ 
they imported into Europe the riches of the 
and Bruges in Flanders, the mart between th< 
the Hans Towns, was, in consequence, sum 
with the best agriculture of these ages*: a 
proof of the dependance of agriculture upon ' 
tent of commerce. Yet though these gleams o 
as morning stars, began to appear; it was 
gross multitude, it was only the eye of a 
which could perceive what they prognosi 
and it was only a genius like his which cou 
vent them from again setting in the depths of 
The Hans Towns were liable to be buried 

* Flanders has been the school-mistress of husbt 
Europe. Sir Charles Lisle, a royaJist, resided in this 
several j'ears during the usurpaMon of the rej^icides ; ( 
the Restoration, rendered England the greatest servic* 
troducing the present system of agriculture. Whe 
increases, men's thoughts are set in action ; hence the 
of food which is wanted, is supplied by a redoubled atti 
husbandry ; and hence it was that agriculture was ol 
proved and diffused by the Phoenician colonies. Son 
lists compUin of the number of lives which are lost by 
tion, but they totally fofget that commerce is tht ] 
population. 
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ketones of a tyrant, and the trade with l^pt was 

^SDeedingly insecure and precarious. Europe was 

>tiO enveloped in the dark mists of ignorance, and 

^boagh the mariner's compass was invented before 

^ birth of Henry, it was improved to no naval 

^dvtntage. Traffic still crept, in an inftnt state, 

^long the coasts, nor were the construction of ships 

adapted for other voyages. One saccessfnl tyrant 

>iugfat have overwhelmed the system and extin- 

Swished the spirit of commerce, for it stood on a 

iQach narrower and much feebler basis, than in the 

^ys of Phoenician and Grecian colonization. Yet 

these mighty fabrics, many centuries before, -had 

^n swallowed up in the desolations of unpolitical 

inquest. A broader and more permanent founda^ 

^^n of commerce than the worid had yet seen, an 

^^iversal basis, was yet wai\^ing to bless mankind, 

*^^d Henry Dnke of Viseo was born to give it. 

On purpose to promote his designs. Prince Henry 
^^^ by his father stationed the commander in chief 
J^f the Portuguese forces in Africa. He had already, 
^J^ 1412, three years before the reduction ofCeuta*, 

^ At the redoctioo of Ceata, and other engagements in 
•^ca, Prince Henry displayed a military genius and valour of 
^ first mai^nitude. I'he important fortress of Centa was in a 
banner wob Uy his own sword. Yet though even possessed hy 
the enthusiasm of chivalry, his genius for navigatiou prevailed, 
tod confined him to the rock of Sagrez. 

c 3 
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sent a ship to make discoYeries on the Barbarj 
coast. Cape Nam*, as its name intimatei;, wai 
then the ne plus ultra of European navigation; the 
ship sent by Henry however passed it sixty leagues 
and reached Cape Bojador. Encouraged by thii 
beginning, the Prince, while he was in Africa, ac= 
quired whatever information the most intelligent oi 
the Moors of Fez and Morocco could give. Abooi 
a league and one half from the Cape of St. Vinceo ■ 
in the kingdom of Algarve, Don Henry had observec 
a small, but commodious situation for a sea-port town 
On this spot, supposed the Proni<nUorium Sacrum o: 
the Remans, he built his town of Sagrez, by much 
the best planned and fortified of any in Portugal 
Here, where the view of the ocean, says Faria, in- 
spired his hopes and endeavours^ he erected hii 
arsenals, and built and harboured his ships* And 
here, leaving the temporary bustle and cares of the 
state to his father and brothers, he retired like a 
philosopher from the world, on purpose to rendei 
his studies of the utmost importance to its happi- 
ness. Having received all the light which could 
be discovered in Africa, he continued unwearied in 
his mathematical and geographical studies ; the art 
of ship-building received very great improvemenl 
under his direction, and the truth of his ideas of the 
structure of the terraqueous globe are now confirm- 
* Nam, in Portuguese, a negative. 
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ed. He it was who first suggested the use of the 
compass, and of longitude and latitude in naviga- 
tioDj and how these might be ascertained by astro- 
Domical observations; suggestions and discoveries 
which would have held no second place among the 
Conjectures of a Bacon^ or the improvements of a 
Newton. Naval adventurers were now invited from 
all parts to the town of Sagrez, and in 1418 Juan 
Gonsalez Zarco and Tristran Vaz set sail on an ex- 
pedition of discovery, the circumstances of which 
give us a striking picture of the state of navigation, 
ere it was new-modelled by the genius of Henry. 

Cape Bojador, so named from its extent "^'^ runs 
about forty leagues to the westward, and for about 
six leagues off* land there is a most violent current, 
which dashing upon the shelves, makes a tempes- 
tuous sea. This was deemed impassible, for it was 
not considered, that by standing out to the ocean 
the current might be avoided. To pass this for- 
midable cape was the commission of Zarco and Vaz, 
who were also ordered to proceed as far as they 
could to discover the African coast/which accord- 
ing to the information given to Henryljy the Moors 
and Arabs, extended at least to the equinoctial linef . 

* Forty leagues appeared as a vast distance to the sailors of 
that a}<e, who named this Cape Bqjador, from the Spanish, 
ifojar, to compass or go about. 

t It was known that the Arabian sea washed the eastern 
side of Africa : it was surmised therefore that a southern pro-* 
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Zarco and Wbz, however, lost their course in 
storm, and were driven to a little island, wliich, ii 
the joy of their deliverance, they named 
Santo, or the Holy Haven. Nor was Prince Henrys," 
on their return, less joyful of their discovery, thai 
they had hecn of their escape: a striking proof ol 
the miserable state of navigation ; for this island it 
only about 100 leagues, the voyage now of three oi 
four days in moderate weather, from the promontoij ^^ 
of Sagrez. 

The discoverers of Puerto Santo, accompanied by 
Bartholomew Perestrello, were with three ships 
sent out on farther trial. Perestrello, having towed 
some seeds, and lefl some cattle on Holy Haven, 
returned to Portugal. But Zarco and Vaz directing 
their course southward, in 1419, perceived some- 

montory bounded that continent. And certain it is, from the 
concarrent testimony of all the writers who treat of Don Hen- 
ry's discoveries, that Africa wks supposed to terminate near to 
the equinoctial line. The account of Marco Paolo*8 map,which, 
it ii said, placed the Southern Cape in its proper latitude, seems 
to have been propagated on purpose to discredit Prince Henry's 
reputation. The story stands thus : Anthony Galvan relates^ 
that Fran, de Sousa Tavares told him that Don Ferdinand told 
him that in 1526, he found, in the monastery of Acobcica, • 
chart of Africa, 120 years old, which was said to have been 
copied from one at Venice, which also was believed to haftt 
been copied from one of Marco Paolo, which, acconiing to 
Ramusius, marked the Cape of Good Hope. Marco Paolo is 
said to have travelled into India and China in the foorteenth 
eantory. 
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itig Hke "achMid on the water^ atid sailing towtrch 

^^ diflcoy^ered an island •cofered with wood, whick 

**X>fli thence they named Madeira*. And thito 

*^Oh and beautifal island, which soon yielded a con- 

**4erable rerenue, was the first reward of the enter- 

l^^izes of Prince Henry. 

If the Doke of Viseo's liberal ideas of estabKsh* 

^^g colonies, those sinews of a commercial state, or 

^is Ttews of African and Indian commerce, were 

'^^Hi refined to strike the gross multitude ; yet other 

^^iraiitages resulting from his designs, one would 

^onclode, were self-evideot. Nature calls upon 

Portugal to be a maritime power, and her naval «u- 

-(^eriority oyer the Moors, was, in the time of Henry, 

^trhe surest def&nce of her existence as a kingdom. 

Yet though all his labours tended to establish that 

naval superiority on the surest basis, though even 

^he religion of the age added its autiiority to the 

dearest political principles in faTour of Henry; yet 

* The discovery of Madeira by Prince Henry, was followed 
by the first settlement of that island, since the days of Cartha- 
^odan commerce. The Azores, Canaries, and Cape de Verde 
islftnds, were frequented by that trading people ; but such nvm 
the grossness of the Roman policy, that, after the fall of Car- 
thage, the navigation to these parts ceased. One Macham, an 
Bnglishman, it rs said, (Harrises Voyages) buried bis mistress 
m Madeira, in 1344. Some vessels driven by tempest, had 
perhaps, before the time of Don Henry, descried the Madeim 
islands, but the regular navigation to them was unknown, till 
tstablialied by this great Prince. Vid. Fmia, torn. 1. e. 1. 
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were his enterprizes -and his expecUJ 
deeded with all the insolence of \gixof\ 
the bitterness of popular clamour. B 
like Lybia, it was said, were all that coi 
and a thousand disadvantages, drawn 
data, were foreseen and foretold. Th 
and better knowledge of Henry, howe 
thus to be shaken. Though twelve y€ 
discovery of Madeira had elapsed in 
endeavours to carry his navigation farl 
now nior^ happy ; for one of his capl 
Galianez, in 1434, passed the Cape of 
then invincible; an action, says Faria. 
mon opinion, not inferior to the labours 
Qalianez, the next year, accompan 
salez Baldaya, carried his discoveries i 
farther. Having put two horsemen 
discover the face of the country, the 
after riding several hours, saw nineteei 
with javelins. The natives fled, and tl 
men pursued, till one of the Portug 
wounded, lost the first blood that was 
the new system of commerce. A sma 
a very small streamlet, some perhaps n 
but which soon swelled into oceans, anc 
eastern and western worlds. Let such | 
however, be desired to point out the des 
utility, which has been unpolluted by t 
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' Qie human passions. To suppose that heaven 
^)f could give an institution ^hich could not be 
'■'Verted^ and to suppose no previous alteration in 
^^iiao nature^ is contradictory in proposition; for 
numan nature now exists, power cannot be equal* 
possessed by all, and whenever the selfish or 
=lous passions predominate, that power will cer* 
^\y be abused. The cruelties therefore of Cor- 
•j and that more horrid barbarian Pizarro"^, are 

^ Some eminent writers, both at home and abroad, have of 
i endeavoured to soften the character of Cortez, and have 
'ed the necessity of war for the slaughters he committed, 
^se authors have also greatly softened the horrid features of 

Mexicans. If one, however, would trace the true character 
Cortez and the Americans, he must have recourse to the 
nerous Spanish writers, who were either witnesses of the 
t wars, or soon after travelled in those countries. In these 
will find many anecdotes which afford a light, not to be 
id in our modernised histories. In these it will be fViuiid, 
t Cortez set out to take gold by force, and not by establish* 

any system of commerce with the natives, the only just 
^11 of effecting a settlement in a foreign country. He was 
ed by various states, what commodities or drugs he wanted, 
. was promii<ed abundant supply. He and his Spaniards, he 
ivered, had a disease at their hearts, which nothing but gold 
Id cure ; and he received intelligence, that Mexico aboimd- 
with it. Under pretence of a friendly conference, he made 
ntezuma his prisoner, and ordered him to pay tribute to 
arles V. Immense sums were paid, but the demand waa 
uidless. Tumults ensued. Cmtez displayed amazing ge- 
•alship, and some millions of those, wlio in enumerating to 
I Spaniards the greatness of Montezuma, boasted that his 
arly 8acri6cc8 consumed 20,000 men, were now sacrifiiced to 
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no more to be charged apon Don Henry uk 
lumbus, tban the yillanies of the Jesuits an 
horrors of the Inquisition are to be ascribed tc 
whose precepts are sammed up in the great 
mand^ To do to your neighbour as you wonk 
your neighbour to do to you. But if it is st 
ledged that he who plans a discovery ong^t ti 
see the miseries which the yicious will engn 
on his enterprize, let the objector be told, tt 
miseries are uncertain, while the advantage 
real and sure; and that the true philosophc 
not confine his eye to the Spanish campaij 
Mexico and Peru, but will extend his pros] 
all the inestimable benefits, all the improvem 
laws, opinions, and of manners, which have 

the disease of Oortez's heart. Pizairo, howerer, in tiM 
rity of hit 8oa1, far exceeded him. There is a very brt, 
of the character of Cortez. If we forget that his avai 
the cause of a most unjust and most bloody war, in evei 
respect he will appear as one of the greatest of heroe 
Pizarro is a character completely detestable, destitute * 
■park of generosity. He massacred the Pemvians, ; 
because they were barbarians, and he himself could n 
Atabalipa, amazed at the art of reading, got a Spaniard 
the word I>ius (the Spanish fur God) on his finger. Or 
•if the Spaniards agreed in what it signified, he discove 
Pizarro could not read. And Pizarro, in revenge for i 
tempt he perceived in the fiace of Atabalipa, ordei 
prince to be tried for his life, for having concubines, ar 
an idolater. Atabalipa was condemned to be burned j 
submitting to baptism, he was only hanged. 
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by the intercourse of universal G<Hn* 



40, Anthony Gonsalez brought some Moors 
n to Lisbon. These he took two and forty 

beyond Cape Bojador^ and in 1442 he re- 
)o Africa with his captives. One Moor es- 
rom him, but ten blacks of Guinea and a 
"able quantity of gold dust were given in 
fbr two others. A rivulet at the place of 

was named by Gonsalez, Rio del Oro, or 
'er of Gold. And the islands of Adeg^, 
, and de las Gargas, were now discovered. 
t Guinea blacks, the first ever seen in Portn- 
1 the gold dust, excited other passions beside 
ion. A company was formed at Lagos, nn- 

auspices of Prince Henry, to carry on a 
vith the new discovered countries; and as 
tnguese considered themselves in a state of 
al hostility with the Moors, about two hun- 

these people, inhabitants of the islands of 
i Tider, in 1 444, were brought prisoners to 
il. This was soon revenged. Gonzalo de 
was the next year attacked by the Moors, 
D leagues beyond Rio del Oro, where with 
f his men he was killed. 
! hostile proceedings displeased Prince Henry, 
1 446 Anthony Gonsalez and two other cap- 
ere sent to enter into a treaty of peace and 
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traffic with the natives of Rio del Oro, and also to 
attempt their cooversion. But these proposals were 
rejected by the barbarians, one of whom, however, 
came voluntarily to Portugal; and Juan Fernandez 
remained with the natives, to observe their mannen 
and the products of the country. In the year fol- 
lowing Fernandez was found in good health, tod 
brought home to Portugal. The acconnt he gave 
of the country and people affords a striking instaoce 
of the misery of barbarians. The land, an o^n, 
barren, sandy plain, where the wandering native* 
were guided in their journeys by the stars and ~ 
flights of birds ; their food, milk, lizards, locostt* 
and such herbs as the soil produced without col- 
ture; and their only defence from the scorching 
heat of the sun some miserable tents which they 
pitched, as occasion required, on the burning sands- 
In 1447 upwards of thirty ships followed th^ 
route of traffic which was now opened; and Job^ 
de Castilla obtained the infamy to stand the first o^ 
the list of those names whose villanies have di^ 
graced the spirit of commerce, and afforded tb^ 
loudest complaints against the progress of navigs^ 
tiou. Dissatisfied with the value of his cargOj h^ 
ungratefully seized twenty of the nutives of Goniera^ 
(one of the Canaries) who had assisted him, and 
with whom he was in friendly alliance, and broughl 
them as slaves to Portugal. But Prince Henry rt^ 
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-tented thii outrage, and having given them some 
▼ahiable presents of clothes, restored the captives to 
freedom and their native country. 

The conversion and reduction of the Canaries was 
also this year attempted ; but Spain having claimed 
a right to these islands'*^, the expedition viras dis- 
continued. In the Canary islands v^as found a 
feudal custom ; the chief man or governor was gra* 
tified with the first night of every bride in his 
district. 

In 1448 Fernando Alonzo was sent ambassador to 
the King of Cabo Verde with a treaty of trade and 
conversion, which was defeated at that time by the 
treachery of the natives. In 1449 the Azores were 
discovered by Gonsalo Velio, and the coast ' sixty 
league beyond Cape Verde was visited by the fleets 
of Henry. It is also certain that some of his com- 
manders passed the equinoctial line. It was the 
custom of his sailors to leave his motto. Talent aE 
BiEN Faire, wherever they came; and in 1525 
Loaya, a Spanish captain, found that device carved 
on the bark of a tree in the isle of St. Matthew, in 
the second degree of south latitude. 

Prince Henry had now with the most inflexible 

* Sometime before this period, Jon d» Betancour, a French- 
man, under the king of Castile, had made a settlement in the 
Canaries, which had been discovered, it is said, aboat 1340, by 
some Biscayneers. 
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peraeTerance prosecated his discoveries for upwanb 
of fVuty years. His father, John I. concurred with 
him in his views, and gave him every assistance; 
his brother. King Edward, daring his short reign, 
was the same as his father had been ; nor was the 
eleven years regency of his brother Don Pedro lev 
auspicious to him *. But the misunderstanding be- 
tween Pedro and his nephew Alonaso V. who took 
upon him the reins of government in his sefvn- 
teenth year, retarded the designs of Heury, tad 
gave him much unhappiness f . At his town of 
Sagrez, from whence he had not moved for many 
years, except when called to court on some ener- 
gency of state, Don Henry, now in hissixty-sevenrii 
year, yielded to the stroke of fate, in the year of 
our Lord 1463, gratified with the certain prospect, 
that the route to the eastern world would one day 
crown the enterprises to which he had given birtli. 
He had the happiness to see the naval superiority 

* The difficulties he surmounted, and the assistance he re- 
ceived, are incontestible proofs, that an adventurer of inferior 
birth could ne\'er have carried his designs into execution. 

f Don Pedro was villanously accused of treacherous designs 
by his ba'itard brother, the first duke of Bragauza. Henry left 
his town of Sagrez, to defend his brother at court, but in vain* 
Pedro, finding the young king in the power of Braganza, fled* 
and soon after was killed in defending himself against a party 
who were sent to seize him. His innocence, after bis death, 
was fully proved, and bis nephew Alonzo V. garre Mm an ho- 
nourable burial. 
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•f his country oyer the Moors established on the 
most solid basis, its trade greatly upon the increase^ 
and what he esteemed his greatest happiness, he 
flattered himself that he had given a mortal wound 
to Mohammed ism, aud had opened the door to an 
universal propagation of Christianity, and the civi* 
lization of mankind. And to him, as to their pri* 
mary author, are due all the inestimable advantage* 
which ever have flowed, or will flow from the dis- 
covery of the greatest paf t of Africa, of the East 
and West indies. Every improvement in the state 
and manners of these countries, or whatever country 
may be yet discovered, is strictly due to him; nor 
is the difference between the present state of Europe 
and the monkish age in which he was boru, less the 
result of his genius and toils. What is an Alexan- 
der * crowned with trophies at the head of his army, 
compared with a Henry contemplating the ocean 
from his window on the rock of Sagrez ! The one 
8i]^est9 the idea of the evil daemon, the other of a 
tutelary angel. 

* It has been said by some French writers, that the ooa* 
quests of Alexander were intended to civilize, and unite the 
world in one grand interest; and that for this great purpose he 
biult citiev and established colonies in Asia. Those, however, 
who have studied the true character of that vain-glorious con* 
queror, the wild delirium of bis ambition, and his.as wikifondness 
of Asiatic manners, will allow this refinement of design to hold 
as place in. the motives cf the pretendedson of Jupiter. 
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From the year 1448^ when Alonco V* 
the power of govern ment^ till the end of his i 
in 147), little progress was made in maritim 
fairs, and Cape Catharine was only added to 
former discoveries. But under his son John 
the designs of Prince Henry were prosecuted ' 
renewed vigour. In 1481 the Portuguese bai 
fort on the Golden Coast, and the King of FOrt 
took the title of Lord of Guinea. Barthold 
Diaz, in 1486, reached the river, which he oa 
del Infante, on the eastern side of Africa; bai 
terred by the storms of that region frcim procee 
farther, on his return he had the happiness to b( 
discoverer of the promontory, unknown for n 
agres, which bounds the south of Afric. This, 
the storms he there encountered, he named 
Cape qf Tempests; but John, elated with the pro 
of India, which this discovery, as he justly dee: 
included, gave it the name of the Cape qf Good 1 
The arts and valour of the Portuguese had now i 
a great impression on the minds of the Afri< 
The King of Congo, a dominion of great es 
sent the sons of some of his principal officers 1 
ipstructed in arts and religion; and ambasss 
from the King of Benin requested teachers 1 
sent to his kingdom. On the return of thesii 
subjects, the King and Queen of Congo, with IOC 
of their people, were baptized. An ambasa 
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^Uo arriyed from the Christian Emperor of Abys* 
^ni2L, and Pedro de Covillam and Alonzo de Payra 
^ere sent by land to penetrate into the East, that 
ftey might acquire whatever intelligence might ia^ 
militate the desired navigation to India. Covillam 
uid Payva parted at Toro in Arabia^ and tqpk dif- 
ferent roots. The former having visited Conanor^ 
Calicut, and Goa in India, returned to Grand Cairo, 
where he heard of the death of his companion. 
Here also he met the Rabbi Abraham of Beja, who 
^'^ employed for the same purpose by king John, 
^villam sent the Rabbi home with an account of 
what countries he had seen, and he hirarself pro- 
ceeded to Ormuz and Ethiopia, but as Camoens 
presses it. 



to Ms native shore, 



Eorich'd with knowledge, he return'd no more. 

Men, whose genius led them to maritime afiairs, 
began now to be possessed by an ardent ambition 
to distinguish themselves ; and the famous Columbus 
offered his service to the King of Portugal. Every 
one knows the discoveries of this great adventurer, 
but his history is generally misunderstood *. It is 

* Greatly misunderstood, even by the ingenious author of 
tiie Aceouni qf the Ettropean Settlements in Amerka, Having 
mentioned the barbarous state of Burope ; " Mathematical 
learning (says he) was little valued or cultivated. The true 
system of the heavens was not dreamed of. Thera was no 
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SpaiD. And the idea of discoyering a weirti 
sage tu the East, is due to the genius of Coli 
but no more : to discover India and the a 
islands of spices, already famous over ail 1 
viras every where the avowed and sole idea of 
bus*< A proposal of this kind to the king, 
tugal, whose fleets had already passed the 
Good Hope, and who esteemed the route to J 
almost discovered, and in the power of his o* 
jects, could at the court of Lisbon expect no 
And the offered services of the foreigner vi 
jected, even with some degree of contemf 
lumbus, however, met a more favourable n 
from Ferdinand and Isabella, the king and q 
Castile. To interfere with the route or disc 
opened and enjoyed by another power, wa 
time esteemed contrary (o the laws of nation 
lumbus, therefore, though the object was 01 
posed, as Magalhaens afterwards did for t 
reason, to steer the westward course, and h 
1492 discovered some western islands, in 14*9 
return to Spain, he put into the Tagus wi 
tokens of the riches of his discovery. Som 

* And so deeply had ancient geography fixed this 
Sebastian Cabot's proposal to Henry VII. 1497, was t 
Cathay, and thence India, by the north-west. Sec 
torn. 3. p. 7. And Ramusius, Prefat. torn. 3. — Cok 
deavoured, first, to discover India directly by the wes 
lerward, by the south-west. 
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^ortagaeae conitien^ the same ungenerous minds 
perhaps who advised the rejection of Columbus be- 
cause he was a foreigner, proposed the assassination 
of that great man, thereby to conceal from Spain the 
adrantages of his navigation. But John, though 
Columbus rather roughly upbraided him, looked 
upon him now with a generous regret, and dismissed 
bim with honour. The king of Portugal, however, 
vas alarmed, lest the discoveries of Columbus should 
interfere with those of his crown, and g^ve orders 
to equip a war fleet to protect his rights. But 
matters were adjusted by embassies, and that cele- 
brated treaty by which Spain and Portugal divided 
the western and eastern worlds between themselves. 
The eastern half of the world was allotted for the 
Portuguese, and the western for the Spanish naviga- 
tion. A line from pole to pole, drawn an hundred 
leagues to the west of the Azores, was their boun- 
dary : and thus each nation had one hundred and 
eighty degrees, within which they might establish 
settlements and extend their discoveries. And a 
Pftpal Bull, which, for obvious reasons, prohibited 
die propagation of the gospel in these bounds by the 
subjects of any other state, confirmed this amicable 
and extraordinary treaty. 

Soon after this, while the thoughts of king John 
were intent on the discovery of India, his prepara- 
ti<Mi were interrupted by his deaUi. Buthis e^mett 

d 2 
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desires and great designs were inherited^ togetfaer 
-with his crown, by his coasin Emmanuel. And ift 
14d7, the year before Coiambas made the yoflfi 
which discovered the mouth of the river Oronoto 
Vasco de Gama sailed from the Tagus on the diioo- 
very of India. 

Of this voyage, the subject of the Lusiad, may 
]>articulars arc necessarily mentioned in the notes t 
we shall Uierefbre only allude to these, but be more 
explicit on the others, which are omitted by Car 
moens, in obedience to the rules of the Epopoeia. 

Notwithstanding the full torrent of popular dft- 
mour against the undertaking, Emmanuel was de- 
termined to prosecute the views of Prince Henry 
and .John IL Three sloops of war and a store shipi 
manned with only 160 men, were fitted out; for 
hostility was not the purpose of this humane ezpe* 
dition. Vasco de Gama, a gentleman of good &• 
mily, who, in a war with the French, had given sig' 
nal proofs of his naval skill, was commissionec 
admiral and general, and his brother Paul, for w.hon 
he bore the sincerest affection, with his frien 
Nicholas Coelio, were at his request appointed t 
command under him. All the enthusiasm of desir 
to accomplish his end, joined with the greatei 
heroism, the quickest penetration, and coolest pre 
dence, united to form the character of Gama. O 
his appointment to the command, he declared to th 
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Uag that his iniad had long aspired to this expedi- 
tioiu The king expressed great confidence in his 
prudence and honour, and gave hiiDj with his own 
band, the colours which he was to carry. On thi»i 
banner, which bore the cross of the military order 
of Christ, Gama, with great enthusiasm to merit the 
bonours bestowed upon him, took the oath of 
fidelity. 

About four miles from Lisbon there is a chapel on 
Ae sea side. To this, the day before their depar« 
tare, Gama conducted the companions of his expe* 
^tion. He was to encounter an ocean untried, and 
dreaded as unnavigable;' and he knew the force of 
the ties of religion on mindswhich are not inclined to 
(lispute its authority. The whole night was speAt in. 
Ae chapel, in prayers for success, and in the rites of 
their devotion. On the n^xt day, when the adven- 
turers marched to the ships, the shore of Belem**^ 
presented one of the most solemn and affecting scenes 
perhaps recorded in history. The beach was covei;ed 
with the inhabitants of Lisbon. A numerous pro- 
cession of priests in their robes sung anthems and 
ofiered up invocations to heaven. £very one be- 
held- the adventurers as brave innocent men going 
to a dreadful execution, as rushing upon certain 
death ; and the vast multitude caught the fire of de- 

* Or Bethlehem, so uamed from the chapel. 
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▼otion^ and joined aloud in the prayers for mfCceA 
The relation*, friends^ and acquaintance of the voy- 
agers wept ; all were affected ; the sigh was genenl; 
Gama himself shed some manly tears on parting 
with his friends; but he hurried over the tender 
scene^ and hastened aboard with all the alacrity of 
hope. Immediately he gave his sails to the wiod, 
and so much affected were the many thousands who 
beheld his departure^ that they remained immove- 
able on the shore till the fleet, under full sail^ eva- 
nished from their sight. 

It was on the 8th of July when Gama left the 
Tagus. The flag-ship was commanded by himselfi 
the second by his brother, the third by Coello, and 
the store ship by Gonsalo Nunio. Several inter- 
preters, skilled in the Ethiopian, Arabic, and other 
oriental languages, went along with them. Ten 
malefkctors, men of abilities, whose sentences of 
death were reversed, on condition of their obedience 
to Gama in whatever embassies or dangers among 
the barbarians he might think proper to employ 
them, were also on board. The fleet, favoured by 
the weather, passed the Canary and Cape de Verde 
islands ; but had now to encounter other fortune. 
Sometimes stopped by dead calms, but for the most 
part tost by tempests, which increased their violence 
and horrors as they proceeded to the south. Thus 
driven far to sea, they laboured through that wide 
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ocean which sarrounds St. Helena^ in seas^ says 
'FaLTtSL, unknown to the Portuguese discoverers^ none 
of whom had sailed so far to the west. From the 
38th of July^ the day they passed the isle of St. 
Jamesi^ they had seen no shore; and now on 
November the 4th they were happily relieved by 
the sight of land. The fleet anchored in a large 
htiy*, and Coello was sent in search of a river, 
where they might take in wood and fresh water* 
Having found one convenient for their purpose, 
the fleet made toward it^ and Gama, whose orders 
were to acquaint himself with the manners of the 
people wherever he touched^ ordered a party of his 
men to bring him some of the natives by force or 
stratagem. One they caught as he was gathering 
honey on the side of a mountain, and brought him 
to .the ships. He expressed the greatest indifference 
for the gold and fine clothes which they shewed 
him, but was greatly delighted with some glasses 
and little brass bells. These with great joy he accept- 
ed, and was set on shore ; and soon afler many of the 
blacks came for, and were gratified with the like trifles; 
and'for which in return they gave great plenty of their 
best provisions. None of Gama's interpreters, how- 
ever, could understand a word of their language, or 
receive any information of India. And the friendly 

* Now called St. Helen's^ 
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intercourse between the fleet and the natif 
soon interrupted by the imprudence of Velt 
young Portuguese, which occasioned a 
wherein Gama's life was endangered. Gai 
some others were on shore taking the altitude 
sun, when in consequence of Veloso's rashne 
were attacked by the blacks with great fury 
raa defended himself with an oar> and reci 
dart in his foot. Several others were li 
wounded, and they found their safety in- ; 
The shot from the ship facilitated their esca] 
Gama esteeming it imprudent to waste his si 
in attempts entirely fort^ign to the design 
voyage, weighed anchor, and steered In at 
the extremity of Afric. 

In thifi part of the voyage, says Osorius, 
roism of Gama was greatly displayed. The 
swelled like mountains in height, the ships £ 
now heaved up to the clouds, and now appc: 
precipitated by gulphy whirlpools to the bed 
ocean. The winds were piercing cold, and i 
terous, that the pilot's voice could seldom be 
and a dismal, almost continual darkness, wl 
that tempestuous season involves these seas, 
all its horrors. Sometimes the storm drove 
southward, at other times they were obliged tc 

* See the note, p. 143, toI, ii. 
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<>Qthe tack, and yield to its fury, preserving what 
they had gained with the greatest difficulty. 

With such mad seas the daring Gaina fought 
For many a day, and many a dreadful night. 
Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape, 
By bold ambition led tuomson. 

During any gloomy interval of the storm, the sailors^i 
wearied out with fatigue, and abandoned to despair^ 
surrounded Gama, and implored him not tosuff'er him- 
self, and those committed to his care, to perish by 
80 dreadful a death. The impassibility that men so 
weakened should stand it much longer, and the 
opinion that this ocean was torn by eternal tempests^ 
and therefore had hitherto been, and was impassable, 
were urged. But Gama's resolution to proceed was 
unalterable. A formidable conspiracy was then 
formed against his life; but his brother discovered 
it, and the courage and prudence of Gama defeated 
its design *, He put the chief conspirators, and all 

* The voyage of Gama has been called merely a coasting 
(me, and therefore much less dangerous and heroical than that 
of Columbus, or of Magalhaens. But this, it is presumed, is 
one of the opinions hastily taken up, and founded on ignorance, 
Columbus and Mai^alhaens undertook to navigate unknoM^n 
oceans, and so did Gama; with this difference, that the ocean 
around the Cape of Good Hope,which Gama was to encounter, 
was believed to be, and had been avoided by Diaz, as impass- 
able. Prmce Henry suggested that the current of (. ape 60- 
jador might be avoided by standing to sea, and thus that cape 
was first passed. Gama for this reason did i^ot coast, but 
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helms, and directed the course. At last, afler hav- 
^g many days, with unconquered mind, withstood 
the tempest and an enrag^ed mutiny, (moteni perfi^ 
iut) the storm suddenly ceased, and they beheld 
the Cape- of Good Hope* 

On Novembes the 20th, all the fleet doubled that 
promontory, and steering northward, coasted along 
a rich and beautiful shore, adorned with large fo- 
feats and nnmberleas herds of cattle. All was new 
alacrity; the hope that they had surmounted every 
danger revived their spirits, and the admiral waa 
beloved and admired.. Here, and at the bay,which 
they named St. Bias, they took in provisions^ and 
bebeld those beautiful rural scenes, described by 
Camoens. And here the store sloop,, now of no far« 

•traita of Magellan and the Pacific are in this country little 
known; but the coarse of Gama is at this day infinitely more 
htzardonp than that of Colombos. If Colombas fbond no pilotg 
to. conduct him, but encountered his greatest dangers in sound* 
ing. his course among the numerous western islands, Gama 
though in the Indian ocean assisted by pilots, had as great trials 
«f his Talour, and much greater ones of his prudence. The 
warlike strength, and deep treacherous arts of the Moors, wer« 
not lonnd in the west. All was simplicity among the natives 
there. The prudence and foresight of Gama and Columbus 
were of the highest rate; Magalhaens was in these sometimes 
mther inferior. He kwt his own, and the lives of the greatest 
part of his crew , by hazarding a land engagement at the ad?ic«. 
a a judicial astrologer. See the note on this line ; 

XV) maUh ihjf deedtshaU Magaihaent atpire. 
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ther service, was burnt by order of the adminli 
On December the 8th, a violent storm drove ^ 
fleet from the sight of land, and carried them to that 
dreadful current ''^ which made the Moors deem it 
impossible to double the Cape. Gama, howeveri 
though unhappy in the time of navigating these 
seas, was safely carried over the current by the 
violence of a tempest ; and having recovered the 
fight of land, as his safest course, he steered nordi- 
ward along the coast. On the lOth- of January they 
desfTied, about 230 miles from their last wateriag 
place, some beautiful islands, with ht^rds of cattle 
frisking in the meadows. It was a profound calm, 
and Gama stood near to land. The natives of this 
place, which he named Terra de Natal, were better 
dressed and more civilized than those they had 
hitherto scn^n. An exchange of presents was made« 
and the black king was so pleased with the polite- 
ness of Gama, that he came aboard his ship to see 
him. On the 15th of January, in the dusk of the 
evening, they came to the 'mouth of a large river, 
whose banks were shaded with trees loaded with 
fruit. On the return of day they saw several little 
boats with palm-tree leaves making towards them, 
and the natives came aboard without hesitation or 
fear. Gama received them kindly, gave tliem an 

* This current mns between the Cape from thence named 
Corrieutes, and the south-west extremity of Madagascar. 
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^uttrtainment, and^ some silkeu garments^ which 

Aey receiTed with visible joy. Ooly one of them 

bowever could speak a little broken Arabic. From 

him Fernan Martinho learned, that not far distant 

was a country where ships, in- shape and size like 

6ama% frequently resorted. Hitherto Gania had 

^nd- only the rudest barbarians on the cuaats of 

Africa, alike ignorant of India and of the naval art. 

The information he here received, that he was 

drawing near to civilized countries, gave the adven* 

turers great spirits, and the admiral named this 

place The River of Good Signs. 

Here, while Gama careened and refitted his- ships, 
the crews were attacked with a violent scurvy, 
which carried off several of his men. Having 
taken in fresh provisions, on the 24th of February 
he set sail, and on the first of March they descried 
four iskinds on the coast of Mozambic. From one 
of these they perceived seven vessels in full sail 
bearing toward them. These knew Gama's ship by 
the admiral's ensign, and made up to her, saluting 
her with loud huzzas and their instruments of mu* 
sic. Gama rec^ved them aboard, and entertained 
them with great kindness. The interpreters talked 
with them in Arabic. The island, in which was 
the principal harbour and trading town, they said, 
was governed by a deputy of the king of Quiloa; 
and many Saracen merchants, they added, were 
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wUled here, who traded with Arabia, India, 
other parts of the world. Gama was oveijoyed 
the crew with uplifted hands returned thank 
heaTen. 

Pleased with the presents which Gama sent h 
and imagining that the Portuguese were Moha 
medans from Morocco, Zacocia the goTemorv dre 
ed in rich embroidery, came to congratulate tl 
admiral on his arrival in the east As he approacL 
ed the ships in great pomp, Gama remoTed th* 
sick out of sight, and ordered all those in health ti 
attend above deck, armed in the Portuguese man 
ner ; for he foresaw what would happen when th 
Mohammedans should discover their mistake. Doi 
ing the entertainment provided for them, Zacoci 
seemed highly pleased, and asked several questioi 
about the arms and religion of the strangers. Gam 
shewed them his arms, and explained the force i 
his cannon, but he did not affect to know muc 
about religion; however he frankly promised ( 
shew him his books of devotion whenever a fe^ 
days refreshment should give him. a more convon 
ent time. In the meanwhile he intreated Zacoci 
to send him some pilots, who might conduct him 1 
India. Two pilots were next day brought by tfa 
governor, a treaty of peace was solemnly concludet 
and every office of mutual friendship seemed t 
promise a lasting harmony. But it was soon intei 
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^pted. Zacocia, as- soon as he found the Portu- 
goese were Christians, used every endeavour to 
destroy them. The life of Gama was attempted. 
One of the Moorish pilots deserted, and some of 
the Portuguese, who were on shore to get fresh- 
water, were attacked by seven barks of the natives, 
bat were rescued by a timely assistance from the- 
ships. 

Besides the hatred of the Christian name, inspired 
by their religion, these Mohammedan Arabs had 
other reasons to wish the destruction of Gama. Be-^ 
fore this period, they were almost the only mer-*>^ 
chants of the East. Though without any empire 
in a mother country,, they were bound together by 
language and religion, and like the modern Jews, 
were united together, though scattered over various 
countries. Though they esteemed the current off 
Cape Corrientes, and the tempestuous seas around 
the Cape of Good Hope, as impassable, they were 
the sole masters of the Ethiopian, Arabian, and 
Indian seas: and' had colonies in every place con-^ 
venient for trade on these coasts. This crafty 
mercantile people clearly foresaw the consequences 
of the arrival of Europeans, and every art was soon 
exerted to prevent such fonnidable/ivals from eA 
lecting any settlement in the East. To these Mo- 
hammedan traders, the Portuguese, on account of 
their religion, gave the name of Moors. 
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Immediately after the skirmish at the watering- 
place^ Gama, having one Moorish pilot, set sail, but 
w;iM soon driven back to the same island by tempeiF 
tuous weather. He now resolve<l to take in fredi 
water by force. The Moors perceived his intention, 
about two thousand of whom rising from ambush, 
attacked the Portup;uese detachment. But the 
pruJenre of Gunia hu«j not been asleep. His ships 
were stationed with art, and his artillery not only 
dispersed the hostile Moors, but reduced their 
town, which was built of wood, into a heap of 
ashes. Among some prisoners taken by Paulus de 
Gama was a pilot, and Zacociu begging forgiveness 
for his treachery, sont another, whose skill in navi- 
gation he greatly comnitnded. 

A war with the Mo jps was now begun. Gama 
perceived that their jealousy of Eurofican rivals 
gave th<;m nothing to expect but Sv-cret treachery 
and o|>en hostility ; and he knew what numerous 
colonies they had on every trading coai»t of the 
East. Fo impress them therefore with the terror of 
his arms on their first act or* treachery was worthy 
of a great commander. Nor was he remiss in his 
attention to the chief pilot, who had been last sent. 
He perceived in him a kind of anxious endeavour 
to bear near some little islands, and suspectine; there 
were unseen rocks in that course, he coniidt ntly 
charged the pilot with guilt, and ordered him to be 
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^v^ifdy whipped. ^JPbe punishment produced a 

^^nfisseion^ and promises uf 6delity. Anil he now 

^vised Gama to stand for Quiloa, which be assured 

Urn was inhabited by Christians. Three Ethiopian 

Christians had come aboard while at Zacocta'8- 

ialand, and the current opinions of Prester John's 

country inclined Gama to try if he could find a port, 

where he might expect the ajisiKtance of a people of 

hi& own religion. A violent storm, however, drove 

the fleet from Quiioa, and being now near Mom« 

haze, the pilot advised him to cuter that harbour, 

where, he said, there were also many Christians* 

The city of xMotnbaza is agreeably situated on an 
island, formed by a river which empties itself into 
the sea by two mouths. The buildingA are lofty 
and of firm stone, and the country abounds with 
fruit trees and cattle. Gama, happy to find a har- 
bour where every thing wore the appearance of 
civilization, ordered, the ships to cast anchor, which 
was scarcely done, when a galley in which were 
100 men in Turkish habit, armed with bucklers and 
sabre%. rowed up to the flag ship. All of these 
seemed desirous to come aboard, but only four, 
who by their dress seemed oflicers, were admitted; 
nor were these allowed, tillstript of their arms. As 
soon as on board, they extolled the prudence of 
Gama in. refusing admittance to armed strangers ; 
and by their behaviour seemed desirous to gain the 
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good opinion of the adventarers. Their c 

they boasted, contained all the riches of Ini 

their king, they professed, was ambitions of < 

into a friendly treaty with the Portngaei 

t ;,j whose renown he was well acquainted. A 

:\\ a conference with his majesty and the ol 

'^1 friendship might be rendered more con' 

!| Gama was requested and advised to enter i 

hour. As no place could be more commod 

i the recovery of the sick, and the whole f 

sickly, Gama resolved to enter the^port ; an 

meanwhile sent two of the pardoned crimim 

embassy to the king. These the king treat 

the greatest kindness, ordered hU officers 

them the strength and opulence of his city j 

their return to the navy, he sent a present t 

of the most valuable spices, of which he 

such abundance, that the Portuguese, he 

they regarded their own interest, would see 

other India. 

To make treaties of commerce was the 
of Gama; one so advantageous, and so des 
the natives, was therefore not to be refused, 
satisfied by the report of his spies, he or 
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lion to be dropt, and gave a signal for the others 
so Ibllow his example. This manceuyre^ and the cries 
if the sailors in executing it^ alarmed the Mozambic 
pilots. Conscious of their treachery, they thought 
their design was discovered, and leapt into the sea. 
Some boats of Mombaza took them up, and refusing 
to put them on board, set them safely on shore, 
thoagh the admiral repeatedly demanded the resto- 
ration of the pilots. These circumstances, evident 
proofe of treachery, were farther confirmed by the 
behaviour of the king of Mombaza. In the middle 
of the night Gama thought he heard some noise, and 
on examination, fbund his ships surrounded by a 
great number of Moors, who, in the utmost privacy, 
endeavoured to cut his cables. But their scheme 
was defeated; and some Arabs, who remained on 
board, confessed that no Christians were resident 
either at Quiloa or Mombaza. The storm which 
drove them from the one place, and their late escape 
at the other, were now beheld as manifestations of 
the divine favour; and Gama, holding up his hands 
to h^ven, ascribed his safety to the care of Provi- 
dence *. Two days, however, elapsed, before they 
could get clear of the rocky bay of Mombaze, and 
having now ventured to hoist their sails, they steered 
for Melinda, a port, they had been told, where ma- 

* It afterwards appeared, that the Moorish king of Mombaza 
had been informed of what happened at Mozambic, and in- 
tended to revenge it by the total destruction of the fleet. 
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ny merchants from India resorted. In their way 
thither they took a Moorish vessel^ out of which 
Gama selected fourteen prisoners^ one of whom he 
perceived by his mien to be a person of distinction* 
By this Saracen Gama was informed, that he was 
near Melinda, that the king was hospitable, and 
celebrated for his faith, and that four ships from In- 
dia^ coinuianHed by Christii'in masters, were in that 
harbour. The Sardc<>u also ofl'ered to go as Gama's 
messenger to the king, and promised to procure him 
an able pilot to conduct him to Calicut, the chjftf. 
port of India. 

As the coast of Melinda appeared to be danger- 
ous, Gama anc*hored at some (distance from the city, 
and unwilling to hazard any of his men, he landed 
the Saracen on an island opposite to the town This- 
was observed, and the stran^jjer was brought before 
the king, to whom he gave so favourable an account 
of the politeness and humanitv of Gama, that a pre- 
sent of several sheep, and fruit of all sorts, was sent 
by his majesty to the admiral, who had the happi* 
uess to find the truth of what the prisoner had told 
him confirmed by the nuisters of the four ships from. 
India. They wcH' Christians from Cambaya. They- 
were transported with joy on the arrival of thePortu- 
gues(% and gave several useful instructions to the 
admiral. 

The city of Melinda was situated in a fertile plain^- 
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torrouDded with gardens and grovos of orange-trees, 
whose flowers difiused a most grateful odour. The 
pastures were covered with herd.s^ and the houses, 
buiit of square stones, were both elegant and mag- 
nificent. Desirous to make an alliance with such a 
state, Gama requited the civility of the king with 
the most grateful acknowledgments. He drew 
nearer the shore, and urged his instructions as apo- 
logy for not landing to wait upon his majesty in 
person. The apology was accepted ; and the king, 
whose age and infirmities prevented himself, sent 
his son to congratulate Gama, and enter into a treaty 
of friendship. The prince, who had sometime 
governed under the direction of his father, came in 
great pomp. His dress was royally magnificent, 
the nobles who attended him displayed all the 
riches of silk and embroidery, and the music of 
Melinda resounded all over the bay. Gama, to ex- 
press his regard, met him in the adwiraFs barge. 
The prince, as soon as he came up, leapt into it, and 
distinguishing the admiral by his habit, embraced 
him with all the intimacy of old friendship. In 
their conversation, which was long and sprightly, 
he discovered nothing of the barbarian, says Oso- 
rius, but in. every thing shewed an intelligence and 
politeness worthy of his high rank. He accepted 
the fourteen Moors, whom Gama. gave to him, with 
great .pleasure. He seemed to view Gama with 
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enthanam, and confeteed that tfae make 
Portuguese ships, so much superior to what 
seen, convinced him of the greatness of that 
He gave Gama an able pilot, named Melen 
i;i to conduct him to Calicut; and requested, 

his return to Europe, he would carry an ami 
with him to the court of Lisbon. During 
days the fleet stayed at Melinda, the mutaa 
ship increased, and a treaty of alliance i 
I eluded. And now, on April 22, resigning t 

to his skilful and honest pilot, Gama hou 
and steered to the north. In a few days th 
sed the line, and the Portuguese with ecstas; 
the appearance of their native sky. Ori< 
Major and Minor, and the. other stars al 
northern pole, were now a more joyful di 
than the south * pole had formerly been t 



* A circumstance in the letters of Amerigo Vesj 
serves remark. Describing his voyage to Americ 
past the line, says he ** e come detideroso (Pessere < 
segnassi la j/e/^z—— desirous to be the namer and disi 
the pole star of the other hemisphere, I lost my sh 
nights in contemplating the stars of the other pole.'* 
laments, that as his instruments could not discover ai 
% less motion than ten degrees, he had not the satisfacti< 

ji a name to any one. But as he observed four stars, in f 

almond, which had but little motion, he hoped in 
voyage he should be able to mark them out. — All th 
curious, and affords a good comment on the temper oi 
! '■ who had the art to defraud Columbus, by giving bis o 
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Having passed the meridian, the pilot now stood 
directly to the east, through the Indian ocean ; and 
after sailing about three weeks, he had the hap- 
piness to congratulate Gama on the view of the 
mountains of India. Gama, transported with ec- 
stasy, returned thanks to heaven, and ordered all his 
prisoners to be set at liberty, that every heart 
might taste of the joy of his successful voyage. 

About two leagues from Calicut Gama ordered 
the ships to anchor, and was soon surrounded by a 
uumber of boats. By one of these he sent one of 
the pardoned criminals to the city. The appearance 
of unknown vessels on their coast brought immense 
crowds around the stranger, who no sooner entered 
Calicut, than he was lifted from his feet, and car- 
ried hither and thither by the concourse. Though 
the populace and the stranger were alike earnest to 
be understood, their language was unintelligible to 
each other« till, happy for Gama in the event, a 
Moorish merchant accosted his messenger in the 
Spanish tongue. The next day this Moor, who 
was named Monzaida, waited upon Gama on board 

years before the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci the Portugaese 
had craned the line ; and Diaz fourteen, aud Gama near three 
yean before, had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, had disco- 
vered seven stars in the constellation of the south pole, and 
from the appearance of the four most luminous, had given it 
the name of T%9 Crosr, a figure which it better resembles than 
that of an almojud. 
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his ship. He was a native of Tunis, wmd 
person, he said, with whom John IL ha 
port contracted for m i 1 i tary stores. He woi 
abilities and great intelligence of the worli 
admirer of the Portuguese yalour and hon< 
engaging behaviour of Gama heightened 1 
into the sincerest attachment. He offered 
terpreter for the admiral, and to serve him 
ever besides he could possibly befriend hi 
tlius, bv one of those unforeseen circi 
which often decide the greatest events, 
ceived a friend, who soon rendered him 
critical and important service. 

At the first interview, Monzaida gave 
fullest information of the clime, extent, 
religions, and various riches of India, the i 
of the Moors, and the character of the i 
Calicut was not only the imperial city, 
greatest port. The king or Zamorim, wh 
here, was acknowledged as emperor by t 
bouring princes; and as his revenue 
chiefly of duties on merchandize, he h: 
encouraged the resort of foreigners to his 

Pleased with this promising prospect, ( 
two of his officers with Monzaida to w 
Zamorim at his palace of Pandarene, a : 
from the city. They were admitted to 
apartment, and delivered their embassy ; 
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^ Zamorioi replied, that the arrival of the admiral 
^10 great a prince as Emmanuel, gave him inex* 
prenible pleasure, and that he would willingly em* 
hnce the offered alliance. In the meanwhile, as 
their present statien was extremely dangerous, he- 
-tdvised them to bring the ships nearer to Panda- 
nne, and for this purpose he sent a pilot to the 
€eet 

A few days after, the Zamorim sent his first mi- 
nister, or Catual, attended by several of the Nayres, 
vt nobility, to conduct Gama to the royal palace. 
As an interview with the Zamorim was absolutely 
necessary to complete the purpose of his voyage, 
^ama immediately agreed to it, though the trea- 
chery he had already experienced, since his arrival 
IB the eastern seas, shewed him the personal danger 
^hicfa he thus hazarded. He gave the command of 
the ships during his absence to his brother Paulus 
^od his friend Coello; and in the orders he left them 
he displayed a heroism, superior to that of Alexan^ 
der when he crossed the Granicus. That of the 
Macedonian was ferocious and frantic, the offspring 
^f vicious ambition ; that of Gama was the child of 
^he strong^ reason, and the most valorous mental 
dignity: it was the high pride of honour, a pride, 
which the man, who in the fury of battle may be 
able to rush on to the mouth of a cannon, may be 
utterly incapable of, even in idea, 

VOL, I. c 
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The rcYciiue of the Zamorim arose chiefly (rm 
the traffic of the Moon ; the various colonies of thm 
people were combined in one interest, and the jes* 
lousy and consternation which his arrival in tte 
eastern seas had spread among them, were circim- 
stances well known to Gama: and he knew ahs 
what he had to expect both, from their force ud 
their fraud. But duty and honour required hints 
complete the purpose of his voyage. He left pe- 
remptory command, that if he was detained a pri- 
soner, or any attempt made upon his life, thef 
should take no step to save him, to give ear to no 
message which might come in his name for mA 
purpose, and to enter into no negotiation on his be- 
half. Though they were to keep some boats near 
the shore, to &vour his escape if he perceived trea- 
chery ere detained by force ; yet the moment that 
force rendered his escape impracticable, they were 
to set sail, and to carry the tidings of the discovery 
of India to the King of Portugal. For as this was 
his only concern, he would sufier no risk that might 
lose a man, or endanger the homeward voyag^. 
Having left these unalterable orders, he went ashore 
with the Catual, attended only by twelve of his 
own men, for he would not weaken the naval force, 
tiiough he knew that the pomp of attendance would 
have been greatly in his favour at the court of 
Judla. 
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ted a^ he landed, he and the Calual were 
in great pomp, in sofas, upon men's shoul- 
the chief temple ; and from thence, amid 
le crowds, to the royal palace. The apart- 
nd drett of the Zamorim were such as might 
BCted from the luxary and wealth of India, 
iperor lay reclined on a magnificent couch^ 
ided with his nobility and ministers of state, 
ma introdnced to him by a venerable old 
le chief Bramin. His Majesty, by a gentle 
(pointed the admiral to sit on one of the steps 
>fa, and then demanded his embassy. It was 
the custom of his country, Gama replied, to 
his instructions in a public assembly, he 
re desired that the king and a few of his mi- 
would grant thcra a private audience. This 
nplied with, and Gama, in a manly speech, 
h the greatness of his sovereign Emmanuel, 
le he had heard of the Zamorim, and the de- 
had to enter into an alliance with so great a 
; nor were the mutual advantages of such a 
omitted by the admiral. The Zamorim, in 
professed great esteem for the friendship of 
ig x)f Portugal, and declared his readiness to 
ito a friendly alliance. He then ordered the 
to provide proper apartments for Gama in 
ise ; and having promised another conference, 

e 2 
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dismissed the admiral with all the appearance of 
fiioceritv. 

Avarice was the ruling passion of this monarch; 
he was haughty or mean, bold or timorous, as hii 
interest rose or fell in the balance of his judgmeDt; 
wavering and irresolute whenever the scales seemei 
doubtful which to preponderate. He was pleanJ 
with the prospect of bringing the commerce d 
Europe to his harbours, but he was also influenoed 
by the threats of the Moors. 

Three days elapsed ere Gama was again permittei 
to see the Zamorim. At the second audience he 
presented the letter and presents of Emmanuel. The 
letter was received with politeness, but the presents 
were viewed with an eye of contempt. Gama be- 
held it, and said he only came to discover the route 
to India, and therefore was not charged with va^ 
luable gifts, ere the friendship of the state, where 
they might chuse to traffic, was known. Yet that 
indeed he brought the most valuable of all gifts, the 
ofierof the friendship of his sovereign, and the com- 
merce of his country. He then entreated the king 
not to reveal the contents of Emmanuel's letter to 
the Moors, and the king with great seeming friend- 
ship desired Gama to guard against the perfidy of 
that people. And at this time, it is highly probable, 
the Zamorim was sincere. 

Every hour since the arrival of Gama, the Moors 
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bad held secret conferences. That one man might 
not return was their purpose ; and every method to 
accomplish this was meditated. To influence the 
king against the Portuguese, to assassinate Gama, to 
nise a general insurrection, to destroy the foreign 
navy, and to bribe the Catual, were determined. 
And the Catual, in whose house Gama was lodged, 
accepted the bribe, and entered into their interest, 
Gama, however, was apprised of all these circum- 
stances, by his faithful interpreter Monzaida, whoso 
afiection to the foreign admiral the Moors hither- 
to had not suspected. Thus informed, and hav-> 
ing obtained the faith of an alliance from the so- 
vereign of the first port of India, Gama resolved to 
elude the plots of the Moors; and accordingly, be- 
fi)re the dawn, he set out for the sea shore, in hope 
to escape by some of the boats which he had order- 
ed to hover about the coast. 

But the Moors were vigilant. His absence was 
immediately known; and the Catual, by the king's 
order, pursued and brought him back by force. 
The Catual, however, for it was necessary for their 
themes to have the ships in their power, behaved 
with great politeness to the admiral, though now 
detained as a prisoner, and still continued his spe- 
cious promises to use all his interest in his behalf. 

The eagerness of the Moors now contributed to 
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the safety of Gama. Their principal merdaoti 
were admitted to a formal audieDce, whco ooeof 
thf ir oraton accused the Portuguese as a natioaof 
faithless plunderers : Gama, he said, was ao esiM 
pirate^ who had marked his course with depredatioi 
and blood. If he were not a pirate, still there was 
no excuse for giving such warlike foreigneis aiif 
footing in a country already supplied with all thai 
nature and comnierce could give. He expatialdl 
on the great services which the Moorish tiadeo 
had rendered to Calicut, or wherever they settled; 
and ended with a threat, that all the Moors wooU 
leave the Zamorim's ports, and find some other 
settlement, if he permitted these foreigners to have 
any share in the commerce of his dominions. 

However staggered with these arguments and 
threats, the Zamorim was not blind to the sclf*inte- 
rest and malice of the Moors. He therefore order- 
ed, that the admiral should once more be brought 
before him. In the meanwhile the Catuai tried 
many stratagems to get the ships into the harbour; 
and at last, in the name of his master, made an ab- 
solute demand that the sails and rudders should be 
delivered up, as the pledge of Gama's honesty. But 
these demands were as absolutely refused by Gama, 
who sent a letter to his brother by Monzaida, enforc- 
ing his former orders in the &trongestnianncr,declar- 
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lat his fate gaye him no concern, that he \va.s 
lohappy lest the fruits of all their labours and 
re should be lost. After two days spent in vain 
ition with the Catual, Gama wsis brouglit as a 
er before the king. The king repeated his 
itioo, upbraided him with non-compliance to 
quests of his minister; yet urged him, if he 
ao exile or pirate, to confess freely, in which 
le promised to take him into his service, and 
f promote him on account of his abilities. But 
, who with great spirit had baffled all the stra- 
is of the Catual, behaved with the sama un- 
ed bravery before the king. He asserted his 
ence, pointed out the malice of the Moors, and 
mprobability of his piracy; boasted of the 

of his fleet, offered his life rather tlian his 
md rudders, and concluded with threats in the 
of his sovereign. The Zamorim, during the 
s conference, eyed Gama with the keenest at- 
Dj and cleatiy perceived in his unfaultering 
the dignity of truth, and the consciousness 
le was tl^e admiral of a great monarch. In 

late address, the Moors had treated the Za- 
a as somewhat dependant upon them, and he 
hat a commerce with other nations would cer- 
^ lessen their dangerous importance. His 
^ strongly desired the commerce of Portugal; 
lis pride was flattered in humbling the Mooes.. 
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After many proposals^ it was at last agreed, tbalo( 
Gama's twelve attendants, he should leave scYen v 
hostages ; that what goods were aboard his veaKli 
should be landed^ and that Gama should be saftly 
conducted to his ship; after which the treaty ol 
commerce and alliance was to be finally settled* 
And thus, when the assassination of Gama seemed 
inevitable, the Zamorim suddenly dropt thedamaad 
of the sails and the rudders, rescued him from his 
determined enemies, and restored him to liberty 
and the command of his ships. . 

As soon as he was aboard "* the goods were landed, 
accompanied by a letter from Gama to the Zamo- 
rim, wherein he boldly complained of the treachery 
of the Catnal. The Zamorim, in answer, promised 
to make enquiry, and to punish him if guilty; but 
did nothing in the affair. Gama, who had now an-^ 
chored nearer to the city, every day sent two or 
three different persons on some business to Calicut, 
that as many of his men as possible might be able 
to give some account of India. . The Moors, in the 
meanwhile, every day assaulted the ears of the 
king, who now began to waver ; when Gama, who 
had given every proof of his desire of peace and 
friendship, sent another letter, in which he re- 
quested the Zamorim to permit him to leave a con- 
sul at Calicut, to manage the affairs of king Emma- 

* Faria y Sousa. 
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mefr Bat to this request^ the most reasonable re- 
oit of a commercial treaty^ the Zamorim returned 
refbsal full of rage and indignation. Gama, now 
dly master of the character of the Zamorim^ re- 
fred to treat a man of such an inconstant disho* 
(arable disposition vriih a contemptoous silence, 
lis contempt was feh by the king, who yielding to 
B advice of th^ Catual and the entreaties of the 
M>rB> seised the Fortuguese goods, and ordered two 
the seven hostages, the two who had the charge of 
5 cargo, to be put in irons^ The admiral remon- 
sited by the meansof Monzaida,. but the king still 
rsisted in his treacherous breach of royal faith, 
peated soHcitationS'made him'more haughty ; and 
pras now the duty and interest of Gama to use 
ce. He took a vessel in which were six Nayres, 
noblemen^ and nineteen of their servants. The 
▼ants he set ashore to relate the tidings; the no^ 
•mea he detained. As soon as the news had time 
upread through the city, he fioisted his sails, and, 
»iigh with a slow motion, seemed to proceed on 
I homeward voyage. The city was now in an< 
roar; the friends of the captive noblemen sur- 
inded the palace, and loudly accused the policy 
tbe Moors. The king, in all. the perplexed distress 
a haughty, avaricious, weak prince, sent afler 
ima, delivered up all the hostages, and submitted 
his proposals; nay, solicited that an agent should 
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bu left, au.l even descended to the meaoness of i Is 
palpable lie. The two factors, he said, he had pot Ik 
in irons, only to detain them till he might writs U 
letters to his brother Emmanuel, and. the goods be U 
had kept on shore that an agent might be sent to u 
dispose of them. Gama, however, perceived i iii 
mysterious trifling, and, previous to any treaty, in- 
sisted upon the restoration of the goods. 

The day after this altercation, Monzaida came 
aboard the admiral's ship in great perturbation: 
The Moors, he said, had raised great commotions, 
and had enraged the king against the Portuguese* 
The king's ships were getting ready, and a do- 
merous Moorish fleet from Mecca was daily ex- 
pected. To delay Gama till this force arrived, wa« 
the purpose of the court and of the Moors, who 
were now confident of success. To this informal 
tion Monzaida addtd> that the Moors, suspecting* 
his attachment to Gama, had determined to assassin 
nate him. That he had narrowly escaped fronr 
them; that it was impossible for him to recover hi^ 
effects, and that his only hope was in the protection 
of Gama. Gama rewarded him with the friendship 
he merited, took him with him, as he desired, to 
Lisbon, and procured him a recom pence for his 
services. 

Almost immediately after Monzaida, seven boats 
Survived, loaded with the goods, and demanded the 
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restoration of the captive noblemcn. Gama took 
the goods OQ board, but refused to examine if they 
ivere entire, and also refused to deliver the prisoners. 
He had been promised an ambassador to his so* 
Yereign, he said, but had been so often deluded, 
he could trust such a faithless people no longer, ancl 
would therefore carry the captives in his power, to 
coQvince the king of Portugal what insults and in« 
justice his ambassador and admiral had suffered 
from the Zamorira of Calicut. Having thus dis- 
missed the Indians, he fired his cannon and 
hoisted his sails. A calm, hovt^ever, detained him 
on the coast some days, and the Zamorim seizing 
the opportunity, sent what vessels he could fit out, 
twenty of a larger size, sixty in all, full of armed 
men, to attack him. Though Gama's cannon were 
well played, confident of their numbers, they press- 
ed on to board him, when a sudden tempest, which 
Gama's ships rode out in safety, miserably dispersed 
the Indian fleet, and completed their ruin. 

After this victory, the admiral made a halt at a 
little island near the shore, where he erected a 
cross.*, bearing the name and arms of his Portu* 

* It was the cnstom of the first discoverers to erect crosses 
•n places remarkable in their voyage. Gama erected six ; one, 
dedicated to St. Raphael, at the river of Good Signs, one to St.. 
George, at Mozambic, one to St. Stephen, at Melihda, one to 
St. Gabriel, at Calicut, and one to St. Mary, at the island, 
thence named, near Anchcdiva. 
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guese majesty. And from this place, by the hand 
of JVIonzaicIa, he wrote a letter to the Zaiiionn» 
HT herein he gave a full and circumstantial accouit 
of all the plots of the Catua! and the Moors. S6I1> 
however, he professed his desire of a commercial 
treaty, and promised to represent the Zamoriro ia 
the best light to Emmanael. The prisoners, he mi, 
should be kindly used, were only kept as ambassa- 
dors to his sovereign, and should be returned to 
India when they were enabled from experience to 
give an account of Portugal. The letter he neot by 
one of the captives, who by this means obtained bitf 
liberty. 

The fame of Gama had now spread over the Indian 
seas, and the Moors were every where intent on his 
destruction. As he was near the shore of Anche- 
diva, he beheld the appearance of a floating isle, 
covered with trees, advance towards him. But his 
prudence was not to be thus deceived. A bold pi- 
rate, named Timoja, by linking together eight ves- 
sels full of men, and covered with green boughs, 
thought to board him by surprise. But Gama's 
cannon made seven of them fly; the eighth, loaded 
with fruits and provisions, he took. The beautiful 
island of Anchediva now offered a convenient place 
to careen his ships and refresh his men. While he 
staid here, the first minister of Zabajo, king ofGoa, 
one of the most powerful princes of India, came on 
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^oard, and in the name of his master, congratulated 
be admiral in the Italian tongue. Provisions, arms, 
ind money were offered to Gama, and lie was en* 
reated to accept the friendship of Zabnjo. The 
dmiral was struck with admiration, the address and 
bilities of the minister appeared so conspicuous* 
[e said he was an Italian by birth, but in sailing to 
reece, had been taken by pirates, and afler varioas 
isfortunes, had been necessitated to enter into the 
rvice of a Mohammedan prince, the nobleness of 
hose disposition he commended in the highest 
nns. Yet, with all his abilities, Gama perceived 
1 artful inquisitiveness, that nameless something 
hich does not accompany simple honesty. Afler 
long conference, Gama abruptly upbraided him 
; a spy, and ordered him to be put to the torture-^ 
id this soon brought a confession, that he was a 
olonian Jew by birth, and was sent to examine the 
rength of the Portuguese by Zabajo, who was 
lustering all his power to attack them. Gama on 
lis immediately set sail, and took the spy along 
'ith him, who soon after was baptized, and named 
asper de Gama, the admiral being his godfather, 
[e afterwards became of great service to Emma- 
.nel. 

Gama now stood westward through the Indian 
»cean, and after being long delayed by calms, ar* 
ived off Magadoxa, on the coast of Africa. This 
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place was a priocipal port of tlie Moon; he then^ 1^^ 
fore levelled the walls of the city with his canooDi ii^^ 
and barned and destroyed all the ships io the hai- \c yp>' 
bour. Soon after this he descried eight Mooriih h's-f^ 
vessels bearing down upon him ; his artillery, how- I T> 
ever, soon made them use their oars in flight, nor jr^iU' 
could Gama overtake any of them for want of wiad. |i&9« 
He now reached the hospitable harbour of Meliada^ 
His men, almost worn out with fatigue and sickness, |ic^ 
here received, a second time, every assistance which 
an accomplished and generous prince could besUHf* 
And having taken an ambassador on board,, be ^r* 
again gave his sails to the wind, in trust that be r^ 
might pass the Cape of Good Hope while the fa- *^ 
vourable weather continued, for his acquaintance 
with the eastern seas now suggested to him, that th& 
tempestuous season was periodical. Soon after h^ 
set sail, his brother's ship struck on a sand banlr-^ 
and was burnt by order of the admiral. His brothe:^ 
and part of the crew he took into his own sbip, th^^ 
rest he sent on board of Coello; nor were mor^^ 
hands now alive than were necessary to man th^^ 
two vessels which remained. Having taken in pro^^^ 
visions at the island of Zanzibar, where they were^' 
kindly entertained by a Mohammedan prince of the^ 
same sect with the king of Melinda, they safely 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope on April 26, 1499, 
and continued till they reached the island of St. 
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bigo in favourable weather. But a tempest here 
Separated the two ships, and gave Gama and Coello 
IQ opportunity to shew the goodness of their hearts, 
n a manner which does honour to human nature. 

The admiral was now near the Azores, when 
?aalus de Gama, long worn with fatigue and sick* 
less, was unable to endure the motion of the ship. 
faMCO, therefore, put into the island of Tercera, in 
lope of his brother's recovery. And such was his 
Section, that rather than leave him, he gave th^ 
tnnmand of his ship to one of his officers. But the 
lope of recovery was vain. John de Sa proceeded 
o Lisbon with the flag ship, while the admiral re- 
nained behind to sooth the death bed of his bro- 
her, and perform his funeral rites. Coello, in the 
neau while, landed at Lisbon, and hearing that 
jrama was not arrived, imagined he might either be 
thipwrecked, or beating about in distress. Without 
leeing one of his family, he immediately set sail, on 
purpose to bring relief to his friend a.nd admiral. 
But this generous design, more the effect of friend* 
ship than of just consideration, was prevented by 
aB order from the king, ere his ship got out of the 
Tagus. 

The particulars of tlie voyage were now diffused 
by Coello, and the joy of the king was only equalled 
by the admiration of the people. Yet while all the 
nation was fired with zeal to express their esteem of 
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the happy admiral, he himself, the man who 
rac'h ao enthusiast to the success of his voyage, 
he would willingly have sacrificed his life in I 
to secure that success, was now, in the comple 
of it, a dejected mourner. The compliments of 
court and the shouts of the street were irksome 
him, for his brother, the companion of bis toils i; 
dangers, was not there to share the J03*. As 8(X 
as he had waited on the king,, he shut himself op i 
a lonely house near the sea side at Bethlehem, firoo 
whence it was some time ere be was drawn t( 
mingle in public life. 

During this important expeditions two years and 
ahnost two months elapsed . Of I OO men who weot 
out, only 55^ returned. These were a}i rewarded 
by the king. Goello was pensioned with MX) ducats 
a year, and made a fidalgo, or gentleman of the 
king's household, a degree of nobility in- Portugalr- 
The title of Don was annexed to the family of Vasc9 
de Gama;^ he was appointed admiral of the eastern 
seas, with an annual salary of 3000 dticats, and a^ 
part of the king's arms was added to his^ Public- 
thanksgivings to heaven were celebrated throughout 
the churches of the kingdom, and feasts, interludes, 
and chivalrous entertainments, the taste of that age,, 
demonstrated the joy of Portugal. 
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LUIS DE CAMOENS. 



BN the glory of the arms of Portugal had reach* 
is fneridian splendour, nature^ as if in pity of 
Iterary rudeness of that nation, produced one 
t poet, to record the numberless actions of high 
\ performed by his countrjrmen. Except Oso- 

the historians of Portugal arc little better than 
joarnalists. But it is not their inelegance which 
ered the poet necessary. It is the peculiar na- 
of poetry to give a colouring to heroic actions, 
to express an indignation against the breaches 
mour, in a spirit which at once seizes the heart 
e man of feeling,, and carries with it an instan* 
>us conviction. The brilliant actions of the 
jguese form the great hinge which opened the 

to the most important alteration in the civil 
ry of mankind. And to place these actions in 
ight and enthusiasm of poetry, that enthusiasm 
h particularly assimilates the youthful breast to 
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its own fircs^ was Luis de Camoens^ the poet of Por- 
tugal, born. 

Different cities have claimed the honour of his V?, 
birth, and the time also of his nativity is involved 1^ 
in some obscurity. But frequent allusions in his 
poems infer Lisbon to have been his birth placci 1^^ 
and an entry in the register of the Portuguese India ji^i 
House, proves it to have occurred in 1524', or the 
year following*. His family was of considerable 
note, and originally Spanish. In 1370, Vasco Perei 
de Caamans, disgusted at the court of Ctotile, fled 
to that of Lisbon, where king Ferdinand immediately 
admitted him into his council^ and gave him the 
lordships of Sardoal, Punnete^ Marano« Amendoi 
and other considerable lands;, a certain proof of the 
eminence of his rank and abilities. In the war for 
the succession, which broke out on the death of Fer^ 
dinand, Caamans sided with the king of Castile, and 
was killed in the battle of Aljabarrota. But thougl^ 
John I. the victor, seized a great part of his estates 

* In assiguing 1524-5 as the sra of our poet's birth, the edi^ 
tor must not omit stating it to have been the opiniou of the lat^ 
Mr. Mickle, that he was born in the year 1517. As, however, 
this assertion rests upon the authority of N. Antonio and Ma- 
nuel Correa, two friends of Camoens, without any reference 
to written documents, the editor hopes he shall not incur the 
charge of presumption in having followed Lord Strangford,who, 
in the memoirs prefixed to his Lordship's elegant version of 
the sonnets of Camoens, l^as, upon the authority of Faria, 
placed it in 1524. 
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bis widow^ the daaghter of Gonsalo Tcreyro, grand 
master of the order of Christy and general of the 
Portagaese araiy« was not reduced beneath her rank. 
She had three sons, who took the name of Camoens. 
The family of the eldest intermarried with the first 
nobility of Portugal, and even, according to Castera, 
with the blood royal. But the family of the second 
brother, whose fortune was slender, had the superior 
bonour to produce the author of the Lusiad. 

Early in his life the misfortunes of the poet began. 
In bin infancy, Simon Vaz de Camoens, his father, 
commander of a vessel, was shipwrecked at Goa> 
where, with his life, the greatest part of his fortune 
was lost. His mother, however, Anne de Macedo 
of Santarene, provided for the education of her son 
Luis at the university of Colmbra. What he ac- 
quired there, his works discover: an intimacy with 
the classics, equal to that of a Scaliger, but directed 
by the taste of a Milton or a Pope. 

When he left the university, he appeared at 
court. He was a polished scholar, and very handr 
•ome, possessing a most engaging mien and address^ 
with the finest complexion; which, added to 
the natural ardour and gay vivacity of his dispor 
sition, rendered him an accomplished gentleman. 
Courts are the scenes of intrigue, and intrigue was 
fashionable at Lisbon. But the particulars of the 
amours of Camoens rest unknown. This only ap- 
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pears : he had aspired above his rank, for he xns 
banished from the court ; and, in several of h\t 
sonnets, he ascribes this misfortune to love. 

He now retired to his mother's friends at Santa- 
rcne. Here he renewed his studies, and began hit 
Poem on the Discovery of India. John III. at thb 
time prepared an armament against Africa. Ca- 
moens, tired of his inactive obscure life, went to 
Ceuta in this expedition, and greatly distinguished 
his valour in several rencounters. In a naval en« 
gagement with the Moors, in the strait» of Gibral- 
tar, Camoens, in the conflict of boarding, where be 
was among the foremost, lost his right eye. Yet nei- 
ther the hurry of actual service, nor the dissipatioa 
of the camp, could stifle his genius. He continue^ 
his Lusiadas, and several of hi» naost beautiful son* 
nets were written in Africa, while, as he expresses it^ 

One band the pen, and one the sword employed. 

The fame of his valour had now reached the court, 
and he obtained permission to return to Lisbon. 
But while he solicited an establishment which he had 
merited in the ranks of battle, the malignity of evil 
tongues, as he calls it in one of his letters, was inju- 
riously poured upon him. Though the bloom of 
his early youth was effaced by several years resi- 
dence under the scorching heavens of Africa, and 
though altered by the loss of an eye, his presence 
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neaiinestto the gentlemen of some fiuniliei 
firit rank, where he had formerly visited. 
vy is the characteristic of the Spanish and 
nese; its resentment knows no bounds: and 
nsnow found it prudent to banish himself 
is native country. Accordingly, in 1553, he 
for India, with a resolution never to return, 
t ship left the Tagus, he esclaimed, in the 
of the sepulchral monument of Scipio Africa- 
^grata Patria, non pomdebis osta mea ! Un* 
il country, thou shalt not possess my bones ! 
knew not what evils in the East would awake 
nembrance of his tiative fields; 
en Camoens arrived in India, an expedition 
ady to sail to revenge the King of Cochin on 
ing of Pimenta. Without any rest on shore 
lis long voyage, he joined this armament, and 
s conquest of the Alagada islands, displayed 
ual bravery. But his modesty, perhaps, is 
litest praise. In a sonnet he mentions this 
itton : we went to punish the king of Pimenta, 
le, e succedeonea ban, and rve succeeded welL 
1 it is considered that the poet bore no incon* 
ble share in the victory, no ode can conclude 
elegantly, more happily than this, 
the year following, he attended Manuel de 
Qcello in an expedition to the Red Sea. Here, 
aria, as Camoens had no use for his sword, he 
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employed his pen. Nor was his acUyity co 
ID the fleet or camp. He visited Mount Feli 
the adjacent inhospitable regions of Africa, 
he so strongly pictures in the Lusiad, and in 
his little pieces, where he laments the absc 
his mistress. 

. When h^ returned to Goa^ he enjoyed a tr 
lity which enabled him to bestow his attent 
his epic poem. But this serenity was inten 
perhaps by his own impmdence. He wrot 
satires which gave offence, and, by onler 
viceroy, Francisco Barreto, he was banisl 
China. 

Men of poor abilities arc more conscious < 
embarrassment and errors than is commonly I 
ed. When men of this kind are in power, tl 
feet great solemnity ; and every expression 
most distant tendency to lessen their dignity, 
as the greatest of crimes. Conscious also h 
verely the man of genius can hurt their io 
they bear an instinctive antipathy against hi 
uneasy even in his company, and, on the sii 
pretence, are happy to drive him from them, 
raoens was thus situated at Goa; and neve 
there a fairer field for satire than the rulers ol 
at this time afforded. Yet, whatever esteei 
prudence of Camoens may lose in our idea, tl 
bleu ess of his disposition will doubly gain. 
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o conscioQs was he of his real integrity and inno- 
:ence> that in one of his sonnets he wishes no other 
"erengeon Barreto^than that the cruelty of his exile 
thoold ever be remembered. 

The accomplish raents and manners of Camoena 
KKm found him friends, thoogh vnder the disgrace 
)f banishment. He was appointed commissary of 
Jie estates of the defunct in the island of Macao, 
^ the coast of China. Here he continued his Lu* 
uad ; and here also, after five years residence, he 
koquired a fortune, though small, yet equal to his 
wishes. Don Constantine de Braganza was now 
viceroy of India, and Camoens, desirous to return to 
3oa, resigned his charge. In a ship, freighted by 
limself, he set sail, but was shipwrecked in the 
{ulph near the mouth of the river Mecon, in Cochin- 
i^hina. All he had acquired was lost in the waves: 
)is poems, which he held in one hand, while he 
iaved himself with the other, were all he found 
limself possessed of, while he stood friendless on the 
inknown shore. But the natives gave him a most 
humane reception ; this he has immortalised in the 
prophetic song in the tenth Lqsiad ; and in the se« 
i^'enth he tells us, that here he lost the wealth which 
latisfied his wishes : 

Agora da esperan^aja adquirada^ &c. 

Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could cra?e, 
'Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 
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Forerer lort; ■ 

My life, like Judah's beaTendoooi'dkiiig of yore« 

By miracle prolong' d ■ 

On the banks of the Mecon, he wrote bis beaati* 
ful paraphrase of the psalm, where the Jews, in the 
6ne8t strain of poetry, are represented as hanging 
their harps on the willows by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, and weeping their exile from their native 
country. Here Camoens continued some time, till 
an opportunity offered to carfy him to Goa. When 
he arrived at that city, Don Constantino de Km- 
ganza, whose characteristic was politeness, admitted 
him into intimate friendship, and Camoens was hap- 
py till Count Redondo assumed the government. 
Those who had formerly procured the banishment 
of the satirist, were silent while Constantino was in 
power; but now they exerted all their arts against 
him. Redondo, when he entered on office, pre- 
tended to be the friend of Camoens ; yet, with the 
most unfeeling indifference, he suffered the inno- 
cent man to be thrown into the common prison. 
After all the delay of bringing witnesses, Camoens, 
in a public trial, fully refuted every accusation of 
his conduct, while commissary at Macao, and his 
enemies were loaded with ignominy and reproach. 
But Camoens had some creditors; and these detain- 
ed him in prison a considerable time, till the gentle- 
men of Goa began to be ashamed, that a man of his 
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lingular merit should experience such treatment 
^moug them. He was set at liberty ; and again he 
Assumed the profession of arms, and received the al- 
lowance of a gentleman volunteer, a character at 
Uiat time common in Portuguese India. Soon after, 
I^edro Barreto, appointed governor of the fort at 
Sofala, by high promises, allured the poet to attend 
him thither. The governor of a distant fort, in a 
barbarous country, shares, in some measure, the 
bte of an exile. Yet, though the only motive of 
Barreto was, in tliis unpleasant situation, to retain 
;he conversation of Camoens at his table, it was his 
east care to render the life of his guest agreeable. 
Z!hagrined with his treatment, and a considerable 
ime having elapsed in vain dependence upon liarr 
eto, Camoens resolved to return to his native couu- 
ry. A ship, on the homeward voyage, at this time 
ouched at Sofala, and several gentlemen who were 
m board, were desirous that Camoens should ac- 
:oinpany them. But this the governor ungenc- 
ously endeavoured to prevent, and charged him 
w-ith a debt for board. Anthony de Cabral, how* 
sver, and Hector de Sylveyra, paid the demand ; 
ind Camoens, says Faria, and the honour of Bar- 
reto, were sold together. 

After an absence of sixteen years, Camoens, iu 
1569, returned to Lisbon, unhappy even in his arri- 
val, for the pestilence then raged in that city, and 
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prevented his pablication for three years. Athiii 
in 1572, he printed his Lusiad^ which^ in the open* 
ing of the first book, in a most elegant torn of cooh 
pliment, he addressed to his prince, king Sebastiu, 
then in his eighteenth year. The king, says the 
French translator, was so pleased with his meriti 
that he gave the author a pension of 4000 reali»(Hi 
condition that he should reside at court. Bat thii 
salary, says the same writer, was withdrawn bj 
cardinal Henrv, who succeeded to the crown of 
Portugal, lost by Sebastian at the battle of Alcaiir. 
But this story of the pension is very doabtfiil. 
Correa, and other cotemporary authors, do not 
mention it, though some late writers have given 
credit to it. If Camoens, however, had a peusoD, 
it is highly probable that Henry deprived him ofit. 
When Sebastian was devoted to the chase, his grand t; 
uncle, the cardinal, presided at the council board* 
and Camoens, in his address to the king, which 
closes the Lusiad, advises him to exclude the clergy 
from state affairs. It was easy to see that the car- 
dinal was here intended. And Henry, besides, was 
one of those statesmen who can perceive no benefit 
resulting to the public from elegant literature. But 
it ought also to be added in completion of his cha- 
racter, that under the narrow views and weak hands 
of this Henry, the kingdom of Portugal fell into ut- 
ter ruin ; and on his death, which closed a short iiK 
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;lorioa« reign, the crown of Lisbon, ader a faint 
tniggle, was annexed to that of Madrid. Such was 
he degeneracy of the Portugnese, a degeneracy 
lamented in vain by Camoens, and whose observa* 
tion of it was imputed to him as a crime. 

Though the great patron of theological literature, 
1 species the reverse of that of Camoens, certain it 
n, that the author of the Lusiad was utterly neg- 
lected by Henry, under whose inglorious reign he 
4ied in all the misery of poverty. By some it is 
nd he died in an alms-house. It appears, however, 
tbathe had not even the certainty of subsistence 
i^faich these houses provide. He had a black ser- 
^nt, who had grown old with him, and who had 
^ug experienced his master's humanity. This 
grateful Indian, a native of Java, who, according to 
*ome writers, saved his master's life in the unhappy 
•hipwreck where he lost his effects, begged in the 
•treets of Lisbon for the only man in Portugal on 
^om God had bestowed those talents, which have 
a tendency to erect the spirit of a downward age. 
To the eye of a careful observer, the fate of Camoeni 
throws great light on that of his country, and will 
appear strictly connected with it. The same ignc* 
ranee, the same degenerated spirit, which suffered 
Camoens to depend on his share of the alms begged 
in the streets by his old hoary servant, the same 
spirit which caused this, sunk the kingdom of Por- 
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tugal into the most abject vassalage ever experi- 
enced by a conquered nation. While the grandees 
of Portugal were blind to the ruin which impended 
over them^ Camoens beheld it with a pungency of 
grief which hastened his end. In one of his letten 
he has these remarkable words, *' £m fan occfifergr 
a vida, e verr^iU todos que fuy afeifoada a nwAo fo- 
tria" &c. " I am ending the course of my life ; the 
world will witness hciw I have loved my country. 
I have returned, not only to die in her bosom, bat 
to die with her/^ In another letter, written a little 
before his death, he thus, yet with dignity, com- 
plains, " Who has seen, on so small a theatre as my 
poor bed, such a representation of the disappoint- 
ments of fortune ? And I, as if she could not her- 
self subdue me, I have yielded and become of her 
party; for it were wild audacity to hope to sur- 
mount such accumulated evils." 

In this unhappy situation, in 1579, the year 
after the fatal defeat of Don Sebastian, died Luis 
de Camoens, the greatest literary genius ever pro- 
duced by Portugal; in martial courage, and spirit 
of honour, nothing inferior to her greatest he- 
roes. And in a manner suitable to the poverty 
in which he died was he buried. Soon after, how- 
ever, many epitaphs honoured his memory; the 
greatness of his merit was universally confessed; 
and his Lusiad was translated into various Ian- 
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tiages*. Nor ought it to be omitted, that the 
laa so miserably neglected by the weak king Hen- 
y, Vras earnestly enquired after by Philip of Spain, 
rhen he assumed the crown of Lisbon. When 
%i]]p heard that Camoens was dead, both his 
^ords and his countenance expressed his disap« 
K>intment and grief. 

From the whole tenor of his life, and from that 
pirit which glows throughout the Lusiad, it evi- 
lently appears that the courage and manners of 
)kmoens flowed from true greatness and dignity of 
oul. Though his polished conversation was often 
ourted by the great, he appears so distant from 
ervility, that his imprudence in this respect is by 
ome highly blamed. Yet the instances of it by no 
leans deserve that severity of censure with which 
3me writers have condemned him. Unconscious 
f the feelings of a Camoens, they knew not that a 

* According to Gedron, a second edition of the Lusiad ap- 
B«red in the same year with the first. There are two Italian 
ad four Spanisli translatrMfis of it. Au hundred years before 
astera's version, it appeared in French. Thomas de Faria, 
iihop of Targa in Africa, translated it into Latin, and printed 
t without either his own or the name of Camoens : a lAean, 
at vain, attempt to pass his version upon the public as an ori- 
inal. Le P. Niceron says, there were two other Latin trans- 
ildons. It is translated also into Hebrew, with -great elegance 
ad spirit, by one Liizzetto, a learned and ingenious Jew, au- 
horof several poems in that language, and who, about thirty 
rears ago, died in the Holy Land. 
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carelessness in securing the smiles of ibrtunej and 
an open honesty of indignation, are almost insepa^ 
rab]e from the enthiudasni of fine imagination. The 
truth is, the man possessed of true genius feels hif 
greatest happiness in the pursuits and excursions oC 
the mind^and therefore makes an estimate of things, 
Tery different from that of him whose unremitting 
attention is devoted to his external interest. . The 
profusion of Camoens is also censured. Kad be 
dissipated the wealth he acquired at Macao, hif 
profusion indeed had been criminal; but it doei 
not appear that he ever enjoyed any other opporta- 
nity of acquiring independence. But Camoens was 
unfortunate, and the unfortunate man is viewed 

through the (Tim shade his fate casts o'er him: 



K shade tliat spreads its evening darkness o*er 
His brightest virtues^ while it shews bis foibles 
Crowding and obvious as the midnight stars. 
Which in the sunshine of prosperity 
Never had been descried 

Yet, after the strictest discussion, when all the 
causes are weighed together, the misfortunes of 
Camoens will appear the fault and disgrace of his 
age and country, and not of the man. His talents 
would have secured him an apartment in the palace 
of Augustus, but such talents are a curse to their 
possessor in an illiterate nation. In a beautiful di- 
gressive exclamation, at the end of the fifth Lusiadj^ 
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ves US a striking view of the neglect which he 
rienced. Having mentioned how the greatest 
is of antiquity revered and cherished the Muse^ 
lus characterises the nobility of his own age 
country : 

Jm! on Tago's hapless shore alone 

"be Muse is slighted, and her charms nnknown. 

'or this, no Virgil here attunes the lyre, 

h> Homer here aurakes the hero's fire. 

Fnbeard, in vain their native poet sings, 

iud cold neglect weighs down the Muse's wings. 

what particularly seems to have touched him— 

Wen he whose veins the blood of Gama warms * 
YtJks by, unconscious of the Muse's charms : 

[*be political evils impending over his country, which 
ens almost alone foresaw, gave not, in their fulfilment, a 
;er proof of his superior abilities, than his prophecy of 
Francisco de Gama— 

Nem as FiUuu do TejOf que (leixassem 
A* teUas dourojin», e que o caniassem, 

fn^h ofTagutshaU leave her golden embroidered web, and sing 
)— affords of his knowledge of men. Camoens was supe- 
a mean resentment ; he most undoubtedly perceived 
Ignorance, unmannerly arrogance, and insignificance of 
es, which, eighteen, and thirty-eight years after his 
f disgraced the two viccroyalties of his hero's grandson. 
:e to the memory of Camoens, and even to the cause of 
; literature itself, requires some short account of this no- 
in, who appears to have treated our author with the most 
fying neglect. He was named Don Francisco de Gama, 
t de Vidigueyra. Facts will best give his character: 
d not one idea, that the elegant writer who immortalised 
Dcestor bad the least title to his countenance. Several 
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For him no Muse shall leave her golden loom, I'/"'/ 

No palm shall blosaom, and no wreath diall bkwm. 
Yet (thall my labours and my cares be paid 
By fame immortal » 



In such an ago, and among such barbarous nobility^ 
nhat but wretched neglect could be the fate of a 

years after the death of Camoens, he was made ▼iceroy of In- 
dia, by the king of Spain. Here he carried himself witk^ich 
^tate, says Faria, that he was hated by all men. When be 
entered upon his government, he bestowed every place in bis 
gift upon liis parasites, who publicly sold them to the best bid- 
ders. And though Cunnale, the pirate, who had disgracefiiUy 
defeated Don Luis de Gama, the viceroy's brother, had sur- 
rendered, upon the sole condition of life, to tlie brave FortadOi 
Cunnale, his nephew Cinale, and forty Moors of rank, were 
brought to Goa. But the Moors were no sooner landed, tban 
the lawless rabble tore them in pieces, and Cunnale and bis 
nephew were publicly beheaded, by order of the viceroy. 
And thus, says Farin, government and the rabble went handio 
hand in murder and the breach of faith. Over the principai 
gate of Goa stood a marble statue of Vasco de Gama. This, ia 
hatred ofthe grandson, tlie enraged inhabitants broke, down, in 
the night, and in the morning the quarters were found gibbeted 
in the most public parts of the city. And thus the man wbo 
detipised the wreath with which Camoens crowned his grand- 
father, brought that grandfather's effigies to the deepest insuU 
^^ hich can be oflTered to the memory of the deceased. Nof 
were his own effigies happier. On his recal to Europe, the fSrst 
object that struck hini,when he went aboard the ship appointed 
to carry him, was a figure hanging by the neck at the yard arm^ 
exactly like himself in feature and habit. He asked whait it 
meant; and was resolutely answered. It represents You, and 
these are ike men who hung it up. Nor must another insult be 
omitted. After being a few days at sea, he was necessitated 
to return to the port from whence lie had sailed, for fresh pro- 
visions, for all his live stock, it was found, was poisoned. 



ill 
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m! After all, howerer, if he was imprudeDt 
first appearance at the court of John III. if 
nesty of his indignation led him into great 
lence, as certainly it did, when at Goa he sa- 
the viceroy and the first Goths in power; yet 
Iso be remembered, that ** The gifts of imagi* 
bring the heaviest task npon the vigilance of 
; and to bear those faculties with unerring 
ie or invariable propriety, requires a degree 
ness and of cool attention, which doth not 
attend the higher gifts of the mind. Yet 
t as nature herself seems to have rendered the 
r regularity to genius, it is the supreme con- 
1 of dullness and of folly to point with Gothic 
h to those excesses which are the overflow- 
f faculties they never enjoyed. Perfectly 
icious that they are indebted to their stupi- 
r the consistency of their conduct, they plume 
ilves on an imaginary virtue, which has its 
in what is really their disgrace. Let such, if 
are approach the shrine of Camoens, with« 
o a respectful distance ; and should they be-> 
le ruins of genius, or the weakness of an ex- 
aind, let them be taught to lamest, that na^- 
as left the noblest of her works imperfect*/* 

is passage in inverted commas is cited, with the altera- 
:he name only, from Dr. Langhoroe's account of tbt life 
am Collins. 

f 3 
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NERVATIONS UPON EPIC POETRY. 



LIRE, when he was in England^ prey ions to 
ilication ofhis Henriade, published in English 
ly on the Epic Poetry of the European na* 

In this he highly praised and severely at- 
the Lusiad. Yet this criticism, though most 
cial and erroneous, has been generally es- 

throughout Europe, as the true character of 
)em. The great objections upon which he 
ms it, are, an absurd mixture of Christian 
igan mythology, and a want of unity in the 
ind conduct. For the mixture of mythology, 
ice shall be offered, and the wild exaggera- 
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tions of Voltaire expased. And an examen of the 
conduct of the Lusiad will clearly evince, that the 
Eneid itself is not more perfect in that connectioQ 
vrhich is requisite to form one wbolc^ according to 
the strictest rules of epic unity *• 

* As whatever bears the sanction of Voltaire's celebrated 
name will be remembered, and hereafter appealed to as deci- 
sive in the controversies of literarjr merit, if not circanutao- 
tinlly refuted; it may not be amiss to expose the very slight 
acquaintance that Voltaire possessed of this poem, which be 
has in the above-mentioned essay so unjustly condemned. It 
might reasonably be presumed, that a critic should not only pos- 
sess a correct knowledge of the language of that author, whose 
production he essays to examine, but that he should also have 
studied the literature of the country, and more particularly 
tiiat of the ape, in which he lived ; yet so totally destitute wai 
Voltaire of both these requisites for forming a just conception 
of the merits of Camoens, that when his Essay on Epic Poetry 
was printing in London, he confessed to Col. Bladon, the 
translator of Cajsar, to whom he shewed a proof sheet of it 
whilst at press, that he had never seen the Lusiad, neither 
could he read Portuguese, ui>on which the Colonel put Fan- 
shaw's translation of it into his hands, and in less tlian a fort- 
night Voltaire's critique made its appearance. 

From a criticism on the Lusiad, formed upon such slight ac- 
quaintance with so very imperfect a translation as that of Fan- 
fihaw*s, much could not be expected ; yet it might have been 
hoped, that according to his knowledge of the subject, would 
have been the degree of censure that Voltaire would have cast 
upon so celebrated a performance ; but, as if possessed by the 
jsame spirit which impelled his pen to write such inconsistencies 
a:;ainst the Paradise Lost, (which he affirms to have been taken 
from an Italian author who was never heard of) does he pro* 
ceed to lavish his abuse upon the author of the Lusiad. But 
90 unforti;nate is he in the charges which he brings forward^ 
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The term Epopoeia is derived from the Greek 
2ntof, discourse, and hence the epic, may be ren- 
dered the narrative poem. In the full latitude of 

that ereiy sncceeding amertkxi tends only to increase the 
proofs of his ignorance of his author, as well as of the history of 
the country in which he flourished. So superflcial indeed wat 
liis acquaintance with the Lusiad, that both the poet and the 
liero of it are misnamed by him, and as if completely to refute 
liimself, he makes Camoens, who was not then bom, accom- 
pany Gama in the expedition to India, and relate the circum- 
stances of the voyage, as though he hod been an eye witness of 
them. Numberless other instances might be here adduced, 
if the preceding were not sufficient to prove the very superfi- 
cial insight which Voltaire possessed of the Lusiad when he first 
]Minted his Essay on Epic Poetry ; and although some of theset 
blunders have been corrected in the late editions of that essay, 
yet such unparalleled and groundless aspersions shoukl not pass 
unrecorded. 

Upon consideration, however, that Sir Richard Fanshaw'a 
harsh and unpoetical version of the Lusiad, in which there are 
so many passages introduced that are not in the original, was 
the only source whence Voltaire drew those unjnst conclu- 
sions, which he has advanced in his examination of it, we can* 
not be surprised that he has condemned it upon circumstancef 
which have no place in the pbem : so obscure indeed are many 
parts of that version, that the present translator has, in several 
instances, been obliged to have recourse to the original for 
an elucidation of them, and notwithstanding the abnse of which 
Mons. Voltaire is so very lavish, he appears to have been so 
highly struck with the sublimity of particular passages of the 
poem, even under the unfavonrable view in which it was offers 
ed to him, that he admits the work to be full of the grandest 
beauties, and to be the production of an uncommon genius, 
whom he dignifies in another part of his writings with the title 
of the Portuguese Virgil. 
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this definition^ some Italian critics hare contended, 
that the poems of Dante and Ariosto were epic 
But these consist of various detached actions^ nvhich 
do not constitute one whole. In this manner Tele- 
machns and the Faerie Queene are also epic poems. 
A definition more restricted^ howeyer, a defioition 
descriptive of the noblest species of poetry^ has 
been given by Aristotle ; and the greatest critics 
have followed him^ in appropriating to this species 
the term of epopocia, or epic. The subject of tht 
epopoeia^ according to that great father of criticism, 
must be one. One action must be invariably pur- 
sued, and heightened through different stages^ till 
the catastrophe close it in so complete a manner, that 
any further addition would only inform the reader 
of what he already perceives. Yet in pursaiog 
this one end, collateral episodes not only give that 
variety, so essential to good poetry, but, under judi- 
cious management, assist in the most pleasing man- 
ner to facilitate and produce the unravelment, or 
catastrophe. . Thus the anger of Achilles is the 
subject of the Iliad. He withdraws his assistance 
from the Greeks. The efforts and distresses of the 
Grecian army in his absence, and the triumphs of 
Hector, are the consequences of his rage. In the 
utmost danger of the Greeks, he permits his friend 
Patroclus to go to battle. Patroclus is killed by 
Hector. Achilles, to revenge his fall, rushes to the 
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field. Hector is killed, the Trojans defeated, and 
the rage of Achilles is soothed by the obsequies of 
liis friend. And thus also the subject of the Eneid 
if one. The remains of the Trojan nation, to whom 
m aeat of empire is promised by the oracle, are re- 
presented as endangered by a tempest at sea. They 
land at Carthage. Eneas, their leader, relates the 
ftte of Troy to the hospitable queen ; but is ordered 
Jby Jupiter to fulfil the prophecies, and go in search 
of the promised seat of that empire, which was one 
day to command the world. Eneas again sets sail ; 
many adventures befal him. He at last lauds in 
Italy, where prophecies of his arrival were acknow- 
ledged. His fated bride, however, is betrothed to 
Tarnus. A war ensues, and the poem concludes with 
^he death of the rival of Eneas. In both these great 
Poems, a machinery suitable to the allegorical reli- 
gion of those times is presenred. Juno is the guar- 
dian of the Greeks, Venus of the Trojans. Narra- 
tive poetry without fiction can never please. With- 
out fiction it must want .the marvellous, which is the 
Tery soul of poesy ; and hence a machinery is in- 
dispensible in the epic poem. The conduct and 
^nachinery of the Lusiad are as follow : — The poem 
opens with a view of the Portuguese fleet before a 
prosperous gale on the coast of Ethiopia. The 
crews, however, are worn with labour, and their 
safety depends upon their fortune in a friendly har- 
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hour. The gods of ancient or poetical mythology 
are represented as in conncil. The hxe of ibe 
Eastern world depends upon the success of the fleet 
But as we trace the machinery of the Lnsiadj letvi 
remember that, like the machinery of Homer and 
Virgil, it is also allegorical. Jupiter, or the Lord 
of Fate, pronounces that the Lusians shall be pros- 
perous. Bacchus, the evil daemon or genius of 
Mohammed ism, who was worshipped in the East^ 
foreseeing that his empire and altars woald be oreN 
turned, opposes Jove, or Fate. The celestial VeiraSy 
or heayenly Love, pleads for the Lusians. ' Marmot 
divine Fortitude, encouraeres the Lord of Fate to 
remain unaltered ; and Maia's son, the Messenger 
of Heaven, is sent to lead the navy to a friendly 
harbour. The fleet arrives at Mozambic. Bacchnfl^ 
like Juno in the Eneid, raises a commotion against 
the Lusians. A battle ensues, and the victoriou* 
fleet pursue their voyage, under the care of a 
Moorish pilot, who advises them to enter the har- 
bour of QuiloQ. According to history, they at* 
tempted this harbour, where their destruction woald 
have been inevitable ; but they were driven from 
it by the violence of a sudden tempest. The poef> 
in the true spirit of Homer and Virgil, ascribes this 
to the celestial Venus, 



— whose watchful care 



Had ever been their gviide* 
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They now arrive at Mombassa. The malice of the 
cril deemon or genius of Mohammedism, still excites 
the arts of treachery against them. Hermes, the 
messenger of heaven, in a dream, in the spirit of 
Homei^ warns the hero of the poem of his danger, 
and commands him to steer for Melinda. There he 
arrives, and is received by the prince in the most 
friend ly manner. Here the hero receives the first 
certain intelligence or hope of India. The prince 
of Melinda's admiration of the fortitude and prowess 
of his guests, the first who had ever dared to pass 
the unknown ocean by Cape Corrientes, artfully 
prepares the reader for a long episode. The poem 
of Virgil contains the history of the Roman empire 
to his own time. Camoens perceived this, and 
trod in his steps. The history of Portugal, which 
Gama relates to the king of Melinda, is not only 
necessary to give their new ally an high idea of the 
Lusian prowess and spirit, but also naturally leads 
to, and accounts for the voyage of Gama : the event, 
which, in its consequences, sums up the Portuguese 
honours. It is also requisite for Gama to tell the 
rise of his nation to the king of Melinda, as it is for 
Eneas to relate to Dido the cause of his voyage, the 
destruction of Troy. Pleased with the fame of 
their nation, the king of Melinda vows lasting friend* 
ship with the Lusians, and gives them a faithful 
pilot. As they sail across the great Indian ocean. 
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the machinery is again employed. The eTildsB* 
men implores Neptune and the powers of the sea to 
raise a tempest to destroy the fleet. The sailors oa 
the night watch fortify their courage by relating 
the valiant acts of their countrymen ; and an epi* 
sode, in the true poetical spirit of chivalry, is intro* 
duccd. Thus Achilles in his tent is represented as 
singing to his lyre the praises of heroes. And in 
the epic conduct, this narrative and the tales told by 
Nestor, either to restrain or inflame the rage of the 
Grecian chiefs, are certainly the same. 

The accumulation of the tempest in the mean- 
'U'hile is finely described. It now descends. Celes- 
tial Venus perceives the danger of her fleet. She 
is introduced by the appearance of her star, a stroke 
of poetry \\hich would have shined intheEneid. 
The tempest is in its utmost rage. 

The sky and ocean blending, each on fire, 
Seetn'd as all nature struggled to expire. 
When now the silver star of Love appeared; 
Bright in her east her radiant front she rear'd; 
Fair through the horrid storm the gentle ray 
Announced the promise of the cheerful day. 
Fi*om her bright throne Celestial Love beheld 
The tempest burn 

And in the true spirit of Homer's allegory, she calb 
her nymphs, and by their ministry stills the tem« 
pest. Gama now arrives in India. Every circum- 
stance rises from the preceding one; and the con* 
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ci in every circtunstance is as exactly Virgilian, 
any two tragedies may possibly be alike in adhe* 
ice to the rules of the drama. Gama^ having 
:omplished his purpose in Iadia> sets sail for 
rope, and the machinery is for the last time em- 
yed. Venus, to reward her heroes, raises a 
radisaical island in the sea. Voltaire, in his 
glish essay, has said, that no nation but the Por- 
^ese and Italians could be pleased with this fie* 
0. In the French he has suppressed this sentence^ 
t has compared it to a Dutch brothel allowed for 
I sailors. Yet this idea of it is as false as it is 
»s. Every thing in the island of Love resembles 
s statue of Venus de Medicis. The description 
ivarm indeed, but it is chaste as the first loves of 
lam and Eve in Milton ; and entirely free from 
it grossness, (see the note, p. 142, vol. iii.) often 
be found in Dante, Ariosto, Spenser, and in MiU 
I himself. After the poet has explained the alle« 
ry of the island of Love, the goddess of the oceaa 
'es her hand and commits her empire to Gama, 
lom she conducts to her palace, where, in a pro« 
etic song, he hears the actions of the heroes who 
re to establish the Portuguese empire in the East* 
epic conduct nothing can be more masterly. The 
leral games in honour of Patroclus, after the Iliad 
I turned upon its great hinge, the death of Hector* 
i here most happily imitated j a^r the Lusiad hat 
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also turned upon its great hinge, the discoTcry of 
India. The con duct is the same, though notone feature 
is borrowed. Ulysses and Eneas are sent to Tisit tht 
regions of the dead ; and Voltaire's hero must ako 
be conveyed to hell and heaven. But how superior 
is the spirit of Camoens! He parallels these striking 
adventures by a new fiction of his own. Gamain 
the island of Bliss^ and Eneas in hell, are in epic 
conduct exactly the same ; and in this unborrowing 
sameness, he urtfidly inlertveares the history qfPofhh 
gal: arffnlfy, as Voltaire himself confesses. The 
episode with the king of Melinda, the description 
of the painted ensigns, and the prophetic song, are 
parallel in manner and purpose with the episode of 
Bido, the shield of Eneas, and the vision in Elysium. 
To appease the rafge of Achilles, and to Jay the 
foundation of the Roman empire, are the grand 
purposes of the Iliad and Eneidj the one effected 
by the death of Hector; the other by the alliance 
of Latinus and Eneas, rendered certain by the death 
of Turnus. In like manner, to establish the Portu- 
guese Christian empire in the East, is the grand 
design of the Lusiad, rendered certain by the happy 
return of Gama. And thus, in the true spirit of the 
cpopoeia, ends the Lusiad, a poem where every cir- 
cumstance rises in just gradation, till the whole is 
summed up in the most perfect unity of epic action. 
The machinery of Homer, (see the note at the end 
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f Book VI.) contains a most perfect and masterly 
tiegory. To inutate the ancients was the preyail- 
ng taste when Camoens wrote ; and their poetical 
(moners were etery where adopted. That he es- 
3emed his own as allegorical, he assures us in the 
nd of the ninth book, and in one of his letters. 
kit a proof, even more determinate, occurs in the 
pening of the poem. Castcra, the French transla- 
or, by his over refinement, has much misrepre- 
ented the allegory of the Lusiad. Mars, who never 
ppears but once in the first book, he tells us, sig- 
lifies Jesus Christ. This explanation, so open to 
idicule, is every where unnecessary ; and surely 
lever entered the thought of Camoens. It is evi- 
lent, however, that he intended the guardian powers 
if Christianity and Mohammedism under the two 
principal personages of his machinery. Words 
annot be plainer : 

Where'er this people should their empire raise. 
She knew her altars should unnumher'd blaze ; 
And barbarous nations at her holy shrine 
fie humanis'd and taught her lore divine : 
Her spreading honours thus the one inspired. 
And one the dread to lose his worship fir'd. 

Vnd the same idea is on every opportunity repeated 
tn4 enforced. Pagan mythology had its Celestial^ 
\M well as Terrestrial Venus*. The Celestial Ve- 

* The Celestial Venus, according to Plato, was the daughter 
)f Ouranus, or Heaven, and thence called Urania. The pas<* 
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nus 18 therefore the most proper personage of that 
mythology to figure Christianity. And Bacchus 
the conqueror of the East^ is>in the ancient poetical 
allegory, the most natural protector of the altan 
of India. Whatever may be said against the use of 
tlie ancient machinery in a modern poem, candoar 
must confess, that the allegory of Camoens, which 
arms the genius of Mohammed ism f against theez* 
pedition of his heroes, is both sublime and mosi 
happily interesting. Nor must his choice of the 
ancient poetical machinery be condemned without 
examination. It has been the language of poetry 
these three thousand years, and its allegory is per- 
fectly understood. If not impossible, it will cer« 
tainly be very difficult to find a new, or a better 

sage stands in the Symposion of that author as follows: Hailtc 
yap la-fxtv oTi »x rr'V nyiv E^log A^^hm' raving it fjuag fxn vvnit 
n; ay »iv Ecoif rrit it ivo tg-9Vt ivo avaywi xai "Ecwlt iTvai, ir»f 3' » 
ivi ta ^ta ; n /ocfv yi Tiovt TT^to-^vIt^, xai afj^elwp, Ov^w ^vyetlnft 
nv in xai ov^rcyiay i7rovo|uwt||o/xfy »i it yzuli^a, Ato; xai Atccyii;, nv ^1 
rayinfxov %ttkuuv/» 

This Urania- Venus, acrording to Pausanius and other writers, 
had sumptuous temples in Athens, Phoenicia, &c. She was 
painted in complete armour j her priestesses were virgins; and 
no man was allowed to approach her shrine. Xenophon says, 
she presided over the love of wisdom and virtue, which are the 
pleasures of the soul, as the Terrestrial Venus presided over 
the pleasures of the body. 

f For several collateral proofs, see the note, p. 159, vol. ii. 
and text in Lusiad VIII., where Bacchus, the evil daemon, takes 
the form of Mohammed, and appeai-s in a dream to a priest of 
the Koran. 
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machinery for an epic poem* That of Tasso is 

condemned by Boileau *, yet, that of Camoens may 

plead the authority of that celebrated critic, and is 

even vindicated, undesignedly, by Voltaire himself. 

In an essay prefixed to his Henriade, Le mot d* Ant" 

pkkrite, says he, dana noire poesie, ne signifie que la 

■Mer, et mm I' Epottse de Neptune — " the word Amr* 

phitrite in our poetry signifies only the sea, and not 

the wife of Neptune." And why may not the word 

Venus in Camoens signify divine love^ and not the 

wife of Vulcan ? *' Love," says Voltaire, in the 

flame essay, '' has his arrows, and Justice a balance, 

in our most christian writings, in our paintings, in 

our tapestry, without being esteemed as the least 

inixture of Paganism." And if this criticism has 

justice in it, why not apply it to the Lusiad, as well 

^ to the Henriade ? Candour will not only apply 

it to the Lusiad, but it will also add the authority 

of Boileau. He is giving rules for an epic poem : 

Dans le vasie ricit d* une longue acihn, 

Se toutient par la fable y et vit deficttoru 

La pour nous enchanter tout est mis en usage: 

Tout prendun corpSf une ame, un esprit, un visage; 

* On account of his magic. But magic was the popular be- 
lief of Tasso's age, and has afibrded him a fine machinery, 
tlxxigh his nse of it is sometimes highly blameable ; as where 
lie makes an enchanter oppose the archangel Michael, armed 
With the authority of the True God, &c. &c. 
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Cheque veriu deoient ume dhilmti; 
Minerve est fa prudence, et Venus la beauU, 
Ce n*est pbts la vapeur quiproduii le Umnere, 
C*eU Jupiter armepour effrayer la terre* 
l^n orage terrible auxyeux des malelots, 

(\tt Neptune, en courroux, qui gourmande lesjlots 

Sans tout cet omemens le vers tombe en longueur ; 
ha poesie est morte, ou raape sans vigueur: 
La pOiite n*est plus qu*un orateur timide, 
Su'un froid historien d?une fable insipide. 

Every idea of these lines strongly defends tli 
siaid. Yet^ it must not be concealed^ a distil 
follows Tvhich may appear against it. Boile 
quires a profane subject for the epic muse. I 
reason for it is not just : 

De lafoi d? un Chretien Ics mysteres ierrihles 
D* omemens c'gayes ve sent point susceptibles. 
I^evangile a, Vesprit rCqffre de lous cotes 
Sue penitence a f aire, et tour mens merites: 
Ei de tosjiciions le melange cotipable 
Mime a scs vc'rites donne I'air de la fable. 

The ffiysteres terriblcs affbrd, indeed, no subjt 
poetry. But the Bible offers to the muse som< 
besides penitence and merited toiTtients, The Pa 
Lost, and the works of the greatest painters^ t 
this. Nor does this criticism, false as it is, c< 
one argument which excludes the heroes of a < 
tian nation from being the subject of poetry, 
dern subjects are indeed condemned by Boi 
and ancient fable, with its Ulysses, ^gamei 
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fcc ^ ' ' "mwl AtfMvtir Mfft^/e^ nSspaur ies v^rs^^are 
t^MMMModed to the poet. But, ^Ppy ^o^ OaTnoen^ 
litift feelings directed him to another choice. For, 
tto tsoatradiction of a thoucfand Boiieaos, no compo* 
<M<Mi8 are iro mrsembly vmnteresting as our modem 
pKtns, where the heroes of ancient fable are the 
l^rsoaages of the action. Unless, therefore, the 
Myect of Gamoens tnay thus seem condemned by 
Ifce celebrated French critic, every other rule he 
propoies is in favour of the machinery of the 
Lusiad. And his own example proves, that he 
thought the pagan machinery not improper in a 
poem where the heroes * are modern. But there is 
in essential distinction in the method of using it. 
And damoens has strictly adhered to this essential 
difference. The conduct of the epic poem is two- 
fold ; the historical and allegoriCaL When pagan- 
Wa was the popular belief, Diomed might wound 
Wars Off Venus; but when the names of these 
deities became merely allegorical, such also ought 
^ be the actions ascribed to them. And Camoens 
fcas strictly adhered to this rule. His heroes are 
Christians; and Santa Fe, Holy Faith, is often 
itteationed in the historical parts where his heroes 

* fie uses the pagan mythology in his poem on the parage 
rfthe Rhine by the French army, in 1672. 

t Thus it was the belief of the first ages of Christianity, that 
the pagan gods were fallen angels. Milton, with admirable 

VOL. I. g 
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speak and act. Bat it is only io the allegorical 
parts where the pagan or the poetical mythology is 
introduced. And in his machinery^ as inhishisfah 
rical parts« there is no mixture of pagan and Chrii* 
tian pensonages. The deliverance of the Lusiai 
fleets ascribed to the celestial Venus» so ridiculed 
by Voltaire^ is exactly according to the precepts of 
Boileau. It is the historical opposition or concert 
of Christian and pagan ideas which forms theab- 

judgment, has adopted this system. His Mammon, the archi* 
tect of Pandaemonium, he also calls Vulcan : 

Nor was his name unheard or unador'd 

lu ancient Greece, and in Ausonian land. 

Men cali'd him Mulciber; and how he fell 

From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jore— — 

On Lemnos, th' Fgean isle : Thus they relate 

Krring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell l«>ng before. 

Moloch and Vulcan are therefore mentioned together with 
great propriety in the Paradise Lost. The belief of the first 
Christians, with respect to daemons, was unabated in the age 
of Camoens ; for the oracles of the pagan deities were then be- 
lieved to have been given by evil spirits. Bacchus might there- 
fore in a Christian poem of such ages, represent the evil dae- 
mon ; and it was on this principle that Tassofelt no impropriety 
in calling Pluto his king of hell, the firandfoe of mankind, and 
making him talk of the birth of Christ. In like manner, when 
Canioens says that the Christian altar raised (book ii.) to de- 
ceive the Lusians, was the illusion of Bacchus; he says no more 
than what was agreeable to the popular belief of the heathen 
oracles, and no more than what poetry allows when a storm is 
ascribed to Neptune, or arrows given to Cupid. 
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ird^ and dis6gur«s a poem. But this absurd op- 
osition or concert of personages has no place in 
16 Lasiad^ though it is found in the greatest of mo- 
em poets. From Milton both the allowable and 
lameable mixture of Christian and pagan ideas 
my be fiilly exemplified. With great judgment, 
,e ranks the pagan deities among the fallen angels. 
!rhen he alludes to pagan mythology, he sometimes 
lys, •' as fables feign ;'* and sometimes he mentions 
hese deities in the allegory of poetical style; as 
hus, 

— — When Bellona storms, 



With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city - 

\nd thus^ when Adam smiles on Eve ; 



as Jupiter 



On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers 

Elere the personages are mentioned expressly in 
their allegorical, capacity, the use recommended by 
Botleau. In the following the blameable mixture 
occurs. He is describing paradise 



Universal Pan 



Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th* eteri al spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin, gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered : which cost Ceres all that pais 
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To leek her through the worid 



Of £den strive • 



might with this Paradise 



The mention of Pan« the Graces and Homs, if bcie 
in the pure allegorical style of poetry. Bat Ik 
ator}~ of Proserpine is not in allegory; it is mentieMi 
in the same manner of authenticity as themttf 
Scripture histories introduced into the Paradise Loiti 
When the angel brings Eve to Adam, she appean 

— ■ — in naked beanty more adomM 
More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endow'd with all their gifts, and O too like 
In sad event, when to th' unwiser son 
Of Ja^het brought by Hermes she ensnaHd 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove's authentic fire. 

Here we have the heathen gods, another origin of 
evil, and a whole string of fables, alluded to as real 
events, on a level with his subject*. 

Nor is poetical use the only defence of our injured 
author. In the age of Camoens, Bacchus was es- 
teemed a real daemon : and celestiar Venus was con- 
sidered as the name by which the Ethnics express- 
ed the divine Love. But if the cold hyper-critic 
will still blame our author for his allegory, let it be 
repeated, that of all Christian poets, Camoens is in 

* Nor are these the only instances; the death of Hercules, 
and several others in Milton, fall under the censure of an izju- 
dicious mixture of sacred and profane mythology and history. 
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ttis the leait reprehensible. The hell, purgatory, 
^ paradise of Daate, form one continued unalle- 
gorical texture of pagan and scriptural names, de- 
Kriptions, and ideas. Ariosto is continually in the 
nme fault. And, if it is a fault to use the ancient 
pKtical machinery in a poem where the heroes are 
Christians, Voltaire himself has infinitely more of 
tile mdenge coupahk than Camoens. The machinery 
^his Henriade is, as confessed by himself, upon the 
Umof the pagan mythology; He cites Boileau> 

OeH ^un tcmpule vain ^aUarmer tottement, 
Bt wulohr aux UcteUnplaire tans agr^meni, 
Bien^ioi Ut tkfendroni depeindre la prudence^ 

Dedonner a ThSnut ni bandeau, ni balance 

Mt pWT'toui det dacourt, eomme un idolairie, 
J)ans leurfaux zele iront chatter Pallegorie, 

But he suppresses the verses which immediately 
fi>llow, where the introduction of the true God is 
prohibited by the critic, 

EtJkMeux Chreiient, n^allont poml dant not tonget, 
Dk Dieu dt viritifmre un Dieu de mentonget, 

YetyAe God of truth, according to the Christian 
Mea, in direct yiolation of this precept, is a consi- 
dnable personage in the pagan allegorical machi- 
nery of the Henriade. But the couplet last cited» 
though as direct against the Henriade as if it had 
beee written to condemn it, is not in the least de- 
gree applicable to the machinery of the Lusiad ; a 
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" 'he modern Muse *"«" ^erbi 

"»e poem of Cm 

»'«^ other authors hlv ' '''^'•^^•'^•- Lo^ K^" " 
ff'" and Chri« * '"""«"'-«d its m . '""** 

* Rap- '*•■""' »« '^ 
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We sl.alio,.,y add thetff "^"""""f- •^''^'^*«^'»^- 
"Oserves *f r- ""'aire nf ♦! 

• ^^P'nt of la^.^^ 
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the Lnriad, the poem which of all other modem 
^68 is the most unexceptionable in this, were in 
tbig mixture the most egregiously unsufierable. 

Other views of the conduct of the Lusiad now 
ofier themselves. Besides the above remarks^ many 
observations on the machinery and poetical conduct 
^te, in their proper places, scattered throughout 
the notes. The exuberant exclamations of Camoens 
are there defended. Here let it only be added, that 
the unity of action is not interrupted by these pa- 
rentheses, and that if Milton's beautiful complaint 
of his blindness be not an imitation of them, it is in 
^e same manner and spirit. Nor will we scruple 
^ pronounce, that such addresses to the Muse would 
^ave been admired in Hotner, are an interesting 
'^provement on the epopoeia, and will certainly be 
'dilated, if ever the world shall behold another real 
^plc poem. 

The Lusiad, says Voltaire, contains a sort of epic 
veify unheard of btfore. No heroes are wounded a 
'iousand different ways ; no woman enticed away, and 
\e viorld overturned for her cause. — But the very 
^nt of these, in place of supporting the objection 
itended by Voltaire, points out the happy judg* 
lent and peculiar excellence of Camoens. If Ho- 
ler has given us all the fire and hurry of battles, 
le has also given us all the uninteresting tiresome 
Letail. What reader but must be tired with the 
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deaths of a thduand heioe^ who are qcifMriHl* 
tioned before nor afterward in the poen^ Y^il 
every battle we are wearied out with such GMi 
retoras of the slain and wounded ■ ■ - 

EkIu^ n^ia/xf^fi;, oTfi 61 Zev ; x^^; i^»xff ; 
'A0i0u7o9 /A^ v^tk-et, xal A^oyooy, xetl *09lrmf 

II. Lib. XI. lio. fm. 

Thus imitated by Virgit 

Cedicus Alcathoum obtmncat, ftaerator Hydaspem t 
Partheniumque Rapo» et pnBduniin Tiribus-OrMat 
Messapus Cloniumque, Lycaoniiimqug Ericetem.: 
nium, infraenis equi lapsu tellure jacentem ; 
Hunc, peditem pedes. £t Lycius processerat Agis» 
Quern tamen baud expers Valerus virtutis avitai 
Dejecit: Atronium Saliu^; Salkimqu* Nealc^Jg i .. 

JEn. U X. 747. 

With such catalogae» is every battle extended ; an«l 
what can be more tiresome than such unintevestin^^ 
descriptions and their imitations ! If the idea of the 
battle be raised by such enumeration^ still the cofiy 
and original are so near each other, that they can 
never please in two separate poems. Nor are the 
greater parts of the battles of the Eneid much move 
distant from those of the Iliad. Though Virgil with 
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fnutt art has introduced a Camilla^ a Pallas^ and a 
I'atiBai, still in many particulars, and in the fight* 
ftere is, upon the whole, such a sameness with the 
^liad, that the learned reader of the Eneid is de-^ 
prived of the pleasure inspired by originality. If 
^he man of taste, however, will be pleased to mark 
<^ow the genius of a Virgil has managed a war after 
^ Homer, he will certainly be tired with a dozen of 
^pic poems in the same style. Where the siege of 
^ town and battles are the subject of an epic, there 
^ill of necessity, in the characters and circum- 
stances, be a resemblance to Homer ; and such poem 
^ust therefore want originality. Happy for Tasso, 
^he variation of manners, and his masterly superio- 
rity over Homer^n describing his duels, have given 
liis Jerusalem an air of novelty. Yet with all the 
t^ifierence between Christian and pagan heroes, we 
liaye a Priam, an Agamemnon, an Achilles, &c. ; 
armies slaughtered, and a city besieged . In a word, 
^we have a handsome cppy of the Iliad in the Jcru- 
aftiem Delivered. If some imitations, however, have 
l>een successful, how many other epics of ancient 
and modern times have hurried down the stream of 
oblition! Some of their authors had poetical merits 
but the fault was in the choice of their subjects.. 
So fully is the strife of war exhausted by Homer, 
that Virgil and Tasso could add to it but little no^ 
velty; no wonder, therefore, that so many epics oa 
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battlM QHil xiegei have bun inllered U 
uitcT [irgkct. Cainoens, perhaps, did 
tbeBe circumstances; bul the streagth ol 
cal gnnius directed him. He could n 
wliiii it was to read Virgil after Homei 
original tura and force of his mind led hi 
beaten track of Helens and Lavlnias, Ac 
Hectors, sieges and slaughters, where (h< 
dowa'aud drivesi to flight whole armif 
awn sword. To constitute a poem woi 
niime of epic in the highest and sirictest 
grand rharacteri sties of subject and com 
liarly its own, are absojaiely necessary, 
niotlerns, Camoens and Milton have ale 
this grand peculiarity in an eminent dt 



moRns was the first gcnuini 
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wreath of a first Lover: A 

qf before; or, as Voltaire c 
utK nouvelle espice d' epopee. 
ject it is (of pi 



i>n{l successfi 

iortqfepicpo 

;alU it in his I 
. And Ihe gi 
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itta to dare ; the adventures of this Yoyage, through 

^oown oceaus^ deemed unnavigable; the Eastern 

World happily discovered, and for ever indissolubiy 

JCMoed and given to the Western; the grand Portu- 

S^use empire in the East founded; the humanization 

of mankind, and universal commerce the conse- 

^i^eei What are the adventures of an old fabulous 

■hero's arrival in Britain, virhat are Greece and La- 

^Qm in arms for a woman, compared to this? Troy 

^ in ashes, and even the Roman empire is no more. 

-^Ut the effects of the voyage, adventures, and bra- 

■ ^^ry of the hero of the Lusiad, will be felt and he- 

^^Id, and perhaps increase in importance, while the 

^orld shall remain. 

Happy in his choice, happy also was the gen ins 
^^Camoens in the method of pursuing his subject, 
'^^e has not, like Tasso, given it a total appearance 
^f fiction ; nor has he, like Lucan, excluded allegory 
^nd poetical machinery. Whether he intended it 
^r not, for his genius was sufficient to suggest its 
propriety, the judicious precept of Petronius is the 



%Dbjects; and these they have exhausted. There cannot possibly 
l>e 90 important a voyage as that which gave the Eastern World 
to the Western. And did even the story of Columbus afford 
materials «qua1 to that of Gama, the adventures of the hero, 
and the vie^v of the extent of his discoveries, must now appear 
as servile copies <^tlie Lusiad. The view of Spanish America^ 
given in the Auracana, is not only a mere copy, but is intro- 
duced even by the very machinery of Camoens. 
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model of the Lusiad. That elegant writer propoMi 
m poem on the cWil war; Eece beili eknliM, mjri be, 

iiigau opui Non emm res gettm venikut amffh 

kendendte mni (quad i<mg^ meliut kiUorici/aeuuU) ad 
per ambagn Deorwnque mmUeria, etfubylonm mikih 
liartiM tormentum pracipUamduM esi liber gpnitm: it 
poiHtsfiarentis animi vaticinaiio appareai, qvam rel^ 
giout oraiioms mb <M/i6ttf /det— No poem, mncieot 
or modern, merits this character in any degree 000* 
parative to the Lusiad. A truth of history is pre- 
served, yet, what is improper for the historian, the 
ministry of heayen is employed, and the free spirit 
of poetry throws itself into fictions, which make the 
whole appear as an effusion of prophetic fary, and 
not like a rigid detail of facts given under the sanc- 
tion of witnesses. Contrary to Lucan, who, in the 
above rules drawn from the nature of poetry, is se- 
verely condemned by Petronius, Camoens conducts 
his poem per ambages Deorvmque ministeria. The 
apparition, which in the night hovers athwart the 
fleet near the Cape of Good Hope, is the grandest 
fiction in human composition; tiie invention of his 
own ! In the Island of Venus, the use of which 
fiction in an epic poem is also his own, he has given 
the completest assemblage of all the flowers which 
have ever adorned the bowers of love. And never 
was thefurentis animi vaticinaiio more conspicuously 
displayed than in the prophetic song, the view of 
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the BpbeteB, and •£ the globe of dio earth. TacBo't 
BMhition of the Ishuid of Venus is not equal to th« 
wigimt; and though " Virgil's myrtles * droftping 
llood are nothing to Tasso's inch^tnted foresli,^ 
vhajt are all Ismeno's inGhaotments to the grandeut 
ind lienor of the appearance, prophecy, and eva* 
tfihaieot of the spectre of Camoens I f — It has bees 
Mg. a^eed among the critics, that the solemnity of 
vdKgiOUft observances gives great digutity to the hifh 
lyrical narrative of the epopceia,. Camoens, ia the 
Hjibnitettion of the fleet, and in several other pla^MS^ 
«-{ieculiarly happy in the dfgnity of religious. alkf 
toi^ IVflmners and character are also required ia 
be epie poem. But all the epics which have iqfM 
leaved^ are, except two, mere copies of the Iliad in 
hciBQ. Every one has its Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajas^ 
MmI Ulysses; its calm, furious, gross, and inteUigend 
neveu Caoloens and Milton happily left this beatett 
Kmek, this exhausted field, and have given us pio^ 
wesofmanjQ^rft unknown in the Iliad, the Eneid, 
mA aU tbosie poems which may be classed with the 
FMbaid. The Lu&iad ahounda with pictures of 

* Sfie liCtt^rs on Cbiralry and Bomao/ce. 

•f The Lusiad is also rendered poetical by other fictioQ;i. 
(Iiie -elegant satire on king Sebastian, under the name of Ac- 
fflHi ; and the ppo«o|)0|MBiaof the pop«dace of Bortugal Taqtiii§| 
hj^r niummrs upon the beach when Gaiviasets. aaU,. di9pl«j|: 
he richness of our author's poetical genhi^, and are not inferigt 
^^any thing- of the Idad in the dames. 
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manners, from those of the highest chivalry to those 
of the rudest, fiercest, and most innocent barbarism. I^> 
In the fifth, sixth, and ninth books, Leonardo and p 
Veloso are painted in stronger colours than any of 



n 



the inferior characters in Virgil. But striking chs- ]( 
racter, indeed, is not the excellence of the Eneid. a 
That of Monzaida, the friend of Gama; is much so- 
perior to that of Achates. The base, selfish^ per£- 
dious^ and cruel character of the Zamorim and the 
Moors, are painted in the strongest colours; and the 
character of Gama himself, is that of the finished 
hero. His cool command of his passions, his deep 
sagacity, his fixed intrepidity, his tenderness of 
heart, his manly piety, and his high enthusiasm ia 
the lo?e of his country, are all displayed in the su- 
perlative degree. And to the novelty of the 

manners of the Lusiad, let the novelty of fire-arm^ 
also be added. It has been said, that the buckler^ 
the bow, aud the spear, must ever continue the arm^ 
of poetry. Yet, however unsuccessful others may 
have been^ Camoens has proved that fire-arms may 
be introduced with the greatest dignity and finest 
efFect in the epic poem. 

As the grand interest of commerce and of man- 
kind forms the subject of the Lusiad, so with great 
propriety, as necessary accompaniments to the 
voyage of his hero, the author has given poetical 
pictures of the four parts of the world. In the 
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bird book a view of Eorope ; in the fifth a view of 
A.frica: and in the tenth, a picture of Asia and 
America. Homer and Virgil have been highly 
praised for their judgment in tht^ir selection of sub- 
jects which interested their countrymen; and Sta- 
tins has been as severely condemned for his unin- 
teresting choice. But though the subject of Camoens 
be particularly interesting to his countrymen, it has 
also the peculiar l;iappiness to be the poem of every 
trading nation. It is the epic poem of the birth of 
commerce; and in a particular manner the epic 
poem of that country which has the controul and 
possession of the commerce of India. 

An unexhausted fertility and variety of poetical 
description, and unexhausted elevation of sentiment, 
and a constant tenor of the grand simplicity of dic- 
tion, complete the character of the Lusiad of Ca- 
moens: a poem, which, though it has hitherto re- 
ceived from the public most unmerited neglect, and 
from the critics most flagrant injustice, was yet bet- 
ter understood by the greatest poet of Italy. Tasso 
never did his judgment more credit, than when he 
confessed that he dreaded Camoens as a rival; or his 
generosity more honour, than when he addressed 
this elegant sonnet to the hero of the Lusiad : 

SONNETTO. 

VasGO, le cui felici, ardite autenne 
In coiitro al sol, che ue riporta il giorno 
Spiegarle vele, e fer colli ritorno. 
Dove egli par che di cadere acceaae^ 
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NoQ pit di te per aspro mar trmttnaft 
Quel, che fece al Ciclope oltraggk), e scomo^ 
Ne chi torb6 I'Arpie nel suo soggiorno; 
Ne di6 pift bel soggetto a oolte pennc. 

£t hot qnella del colto, e boon' Laigiy 
Tant' oltre stende il glorioso volo 
Cbe i tuoi spalmati legni andar memlnuge. 
Ond' a quelli, a cui s'alza il nostro polo, 
£t a chi ferma in contra i snoi Testigi^ 
Per lui del corso too la fama aggiwnge. 

SONNET. 

Vaseo, whose bold and happy bowiprit bore 
Againft the rising morn; and, homeward firaugfa^ 
Whose sails came westward with the day, and brOQglii 
The wealth of India to thy native shore ; 

Ne'er did the Greek such length of seas explore. 
The Greek, who sont)w to the Cyclop wrought^ 
And he, who, victor, with the Harpies fought. 
Never such pomp of naval honours wore. 

Great as thou art, and peerless in renown. 
Yet thou to Camoens ow'st thy noblest fame; 
Farther than thou didst sail, his deathless song 
Shall bear the dazzling splendour of thy name : 
And under many a sky thy actions crown. 
While Time and Fame together glide along. 

It only remains to give some account of the ver- 
aion of the Lusiad, which is now offered to the 
public. Besides the translations mentioned in the 
life of Camoens, M. Duperron de Castera, in 1735, 
gave in French prose a loose un poetical paraphrase 
of the I.usiad. Nor does Sir Richard Fanshaw's 
English version, published during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, merit a better character. Though stanza 
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be Tendered for stanza; thoogh at first Tiew it htm 
the appearance of being exceedingly literal^ tbi* 
Version is nevertheless exceedingly unfaithful. Un- 
countenanced by his original, Fansha w ie em$ 
<W<* many a dead'bomjest * Nor had he the least 
idea of the dignity of the epic style, or of the true 
'pirit of poetical translation. For this, indeed, no 
definite rule can be given. The translator's feel- 

• 

^i^ alone must direct him ; for the spirit of poetrjr 
^^re to evaporate in literal translation. 

Literal translation of poetry is in reality a sole* 

^ioti. Yon may construe your author indeed, but 

'' with some translators you boast that you hare 

<eft your author to ^peak for himself, that you have 

^^Hher added nor diminished, you have in reality 

crossly abused him, and deceived yourself. Your 

literal translation can have no claim to the original 

felicities of expression, the energy, elegance, and 

^t'e of the original poetry. It may bear, indeed, m 

^•omblance, but such a one as a corpse in the 

^Pulchre bears to the former man when he moved 

'^ tlie bloom and vigour of life. 

Nee verhum verbo eurabU reddere,fik$ 
jMkrpret 

^^a the taste of the Augustan age. None but ^ 
P^^^ can translate a poet. The freedom which this 

% 

* Pq^t Odyss. xk. 
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precept gives, will, therefore, in a poet's hands, not 
only infuse the energy, elegance, and fire of iiis 
author's poetry into his own version, but will give 
it also the spirit of an original. 

He who can construe may perform all that is 
claimed by the literal translator. He who attempts 
the manner of translation prescribed by Horace, 
ventures upon a task of genius. Yet, however 
daring the undertaking, and however he may have 
failed in it, the translator acknowledges, that in this 
spirit he endeavoured to give the Lusiad in English. 
Even farther liberties, in one or two instanceSi 
seemed to him advantageous ^But a minuteness* 

* Some liberties of a less poetical kind, however, require to 
be mentioned. In Homer and Virgil's lists of slain warriors, 
Dryden and Pope have omitted several names which would 
have rendered English versification diiU and tiresome. Several 
allusions to ancient history and fable have for this reason been 
abridged ; e. g. in the prayer of Gama (Book VI.) the mention 
of Paul, ** thou who deliveredst Paul, and defendedst him from 
quicksands and wild waves — *' is omitted. However excellent in 
the original, the prayer in English, such is the difference of lan- 
guages, would lose both in dignity and ardour, if burthened with 
a ftirther enumeration. Nor let the critic, if he finds the mean- 
ing of Camoens in some instances altered, imagine that he has 
found a blunder in the translator. He who chuses to see a slight 
alteration of this kind, will find an instance, which will give him 
an idea of others, in Can. 8. st. 48. and another in Can. 7. st. 41. 
It was not to gratify the Dull Few, whose greatest pleasure in 
reading a translation istosee what the authorexactly says; it wa* 
to give a poem that might live in the English language, which 
was the ambition of the translator. And for the same reason 
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in the mention of these will not^ in these pages, ap- 
pear with a good grace. He shall only add, in this 
ne^ir edition, that some of the most eminent of the 
Portuguese literati, both in England and on the con- 
tinent, have approved of these freedoms, and the'ori- 
ginal is in the hands of the world. 

tie has not confined himself to the Portuguese or Spanish pro- 
nunciation of proper names. It is ingeniously observed in the 
Rambler, that Milton, by the introduction of proper names, 
often gives great dignity to his verse. Regardless, therefore, 
of Spanish im>nunciation, the translator has accented Granada, 
Bvora, &c. in the manner which seemed to him to give most 
dignity to English versification. In the word Sofala he has 
even rejected the authority of Milton, and followed the more 
sonorous usage of Fanshaw. Thus Sir Richard : ** Against 
SqfaUes battered fort.'' And thus Milton : '* And SSfala thought 
Ophir — ^" Which is the most sonorous there can be no dispute. 
If the translator, however, is found to have trespassed against 
good taste in these liberties in the pronunciation of proper 
names, he will be very willing to acknowledge and correct his 
error. 
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BOOK L 

Arms and the Heroes^ who from Lisbon's shore, 

Thro* Seas where sail was never spread before f, 
Beyond where Ceylon lifls her spicy breast. 
And waves her woods above the watery waste^ 

* The Jbukti; in the original, Ot LusiadaSf The Lusiads, 
firam the Latin name of Portugal, derived from Lusiu. or Ly- 
•as, the Companion of Bacchus in his travels, and who settled 
a colony in Lofitania. See Plin. 1. iii. c. 1. 

•f- In this first book, and throughout the whole Poem, Ca- 
moena firequeotly describes his Heroes as passing through seas 
which had never before been navigated; of which, M. Du- 
perron de Castera, the French Translator of tlie Lusiad, ob- 
serves that Camoens must not be understood literally. Our 
author, says he, could iiot b^ ignorant that the African and 
Indian Oceans had been navigatad long before the times of the 
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With prowess more than human forced their way 
To the fair kingdoms of the rising day: 
What wars they wag'd^what seas, what dangers pasti 
What glorious Empire crowned their toils at last, 
Vent'rous I sing, on soaring pinions borne. 
And all my Country's wars the song adorn ; 
What Kings, what Heroes of my native land 
Thunder'd on Asia's and on Afric's strand : 
Illustrious shades, who leyell'd in the dust 

I 

The idol-temples and the shrines of lust.; 

And where, ere while, foul demons were rever'di 

To Floly Faith unnumbered altars* rear'd: 

Portuguese. Now, although it is certain that Haimo, a Cms- 
thaginian captain, made a voyage round the whole coast o^ 
Africa, yet his voyage was merely a coasting one, like that o 
Nearchos in Alexander's time, and that he never ventured iiit 
the great Ocean, or went so iar as Gama. It remains, tbeK 
fore, that Gama, who sailed by the compass, after having goB 
further than his cotemporary Bartholomew Diaz, was literal] 
the first who ever spread sail m the great Southern Ocean, ai 
that the Portuguese were not the Restorers, but were unquestky 
ably the Discoverers of the present rout of navigation to tl 
East Indies. 

* To Holy Faith unnumbered altars reared, — To the immoH 
honour of thejirtt Portuguese Discoverers, their ooaduct was 
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i namely with deathless laurels crown *d, 
ae rolls on in every clime renownM ! 

ne with wonder name the Greek no more, 
ds he saw« what toils at sea he bore; 



ct the reverse of that desolating and destractiTe 
pprcssion, which marked the progress of the Spt- 
leir conquest of America. To establish a traffic 
"antageous to the natives as to themselves, was the 
ey professed, and the strictest honour and humanity 
BT thdr transactions. Nor did they ever proceed to 
n provoked, either by the open violence or by the 
;lie Natives. The religion of the Portuguese was 
braced by many kings and provinces of Africa and 
e the Me»cans with manly disdain rejected the faith 
nafds, professing they would rather go to hell to 
6 cruel lyrants, than go to heaven, where they were 
hould meet them. Zeal for the Christian religkm 
Bd, at the time of the Portuguese grandeur, as the 
■d Virtue, and to propagate Christianity and extir- 
ounedism were the most certain proofs <^ that zeal, 
expeditions this was professedly a principal motive 
tunan Monarchs; and Oimogm understood the na- 
e poetry too well to omit, — that the design of his 
> deliver the Law of heaven to the eastern world ; 
ince which gives a noble air of importance and of 
;he businesis of his Pnem. 

b2 
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No more the Trojao's wandering Yoyage boast, 
What Btornis he bravM on many a per'loas coast: 
No more let Rome exult in Trajan's name. 
Nor eastern conquests Ammon's pride proclaiiDi 
A nobler Hero's deeds demand my lays 
Than e'er adorn 'd the song of ancient days; 
Illustrious Gama, whom the waves obeyed. 
And whose dread sword the fate of Empire swzfi* 

And you, fair Nymphs of Tagus, parent streanii 
If e'er your meadows were my pastoral themej 
While you have listened, and by moonshine seen 
My footsteps wander o'er your banks of green, 
O come auspicious, and the song inspire 
With all the boldness of your Hero's fire : 
Deep and majestic let the numbers flow. 
And, rapt to heaven, with ardent fury glow; 
Unlike the verse that speaks the lover's grief, 
When heaving sighs afford their soft relief. 
And humble reeds bewail the shepherd's pain : 
But like the warlike trumpet be the strain 
To rouse the Hero's ire ; and far around. 
With equal rage, your warriors* deeds resound. 
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And thou*^ O born the pledge of happier days^ 

guard our freedom and our glories raise, 

* And thoUf O bom^Kxag Sebastian, who came to the thron* 

1 his minority. Though the warm imagination of Camoeni 
oticipated.the praises of the future Hero, the young monarch, 
ike Virgil's Pollio, had not the happiness to fulfil the prophecy. 
^Mtious of military laurels, he led a powerful army into 
tfrica, on purpose to rqilace Muley Hcunet on the throne of 
lionx^o, from which he had been deposed by Muley Molucca 
On the 4th of August, 1578, in the 25th year of his age, he 
S>ve battle to the Usurper on the plains of Alcazar. Victory 
bdared for the Moon, and the defeat of the Portuguese was 
nkM, that not above fifty of their whole army escaped. Ifis* 
Mbos differ in regard to the- fate of Sebastian, some stating 
^he #all in the battiey-< whilst others, with equal authority^ 
>M that he was observed after the defeat, malung his ese^ie 
■iMmied. About twenty years after this fatal battle there 
Ppcared a streiKger at Venioe, who called himself Sebastian, 
^Dg of Portugal. His person so perfectly resembled Sebastian, 
lit the Portuguese of that city acknowledged him for their 
Mweigii. PhiUp IL of £^n was now Master of Hie crown 
4 kiagdom of Portogal, and his ambassador at Venice had 
kopsst to get thia stranger apprehended and thrown into prison 
( ai i m p oetor. He underwent twenty-eight examinations ba- 
te a eommittee of the nobles, in which he gave a distinct ac- 
lent of the manner in which he had passed his time firom the. 
itil defeat at Akaaar. He shewed natural marks on his body, 
kichmany remembered on the person of the King whose name 
« anomed, and mentioned the secrets of several oottwrsationi. 
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Given to the world to spread Religkm's sway, 
And pour o'er many a land the mental day. 
Thy future honours on thy shield behold^ 
The croosy and victor's wreath j^ embost in goM; 
At thy commanding frewn we trust to see» 
The Turk and Arab bend the suppliant knee : 
Beneath the* morn, dread King, thine Empire liesi 
When midnight veils thy Lusitanian skies ; 

with thg Vcnetj— imbaiwdorr ih tht priaoe cf liAofc Tk 
Committee were astonisbed, and ihewed no dopontioo t»di 
elate him an In^rattor. He was at length set at liberty^ ai 
ordered te dqpart the Venetian dnminiflng in three dmy% bk 
mght befeUitttothehandtof the Spaniards* who treated hi 
with the most barbaroos indignities, and earned him to a ctfti 
in the heart of Castile, after which, he never was heard < 
more. 

* Beneath- /Ae morn, dread Kmgy thine Empire /i'm.— '"Wk 
we consider the glorious saccesses. which had attended the am 
of the Portuguese in Africa and India, and the high reputatk 
of their military and naval prowess, for Portugal was then £b 
press of the Ocean, it is no matter of wonder that the imagiiu 
tion of Camoens was wanned with the view of his CouotfJ 
greatness, and that he talks of its power and grandeur in 
strain, which must appear as mere hyperbole to those wbc 
ideas of Portugal are drawn from its present broken spirit, a 
dimiivshed state.. 
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A^d wbea deicending io the western mtin 
^be Sun still rises on tby lengthening reign : 
^ou blooming Scion of the noblest stem^ 
Our nation's safety^ and our age's gem, 
young Sebastian, hasten to the prime 
Of manly youth, to Fame'» high temple climb : 
Yet now attentrre hear the Muse's lay 
Wbik thy green yean to manhood speed away : 
The youthful terrors of thy brow suspend. 
And, O propitious, to the song attend. 
The numeroos song, by Patriot-passion fir'd. 
And by the glories of thy race inspir'd : 
To be the Herald of my Country's fame 
My first ambition and my dearest aim : 
Nor conquests fabulous, nor actions vain. 
The MfMe's pastime, here adorn the strain : 
Orlando's fury, and Eugero's rage. 
And all the heroes of th' Aonian page. 
The dreams of Bards surpass'd the world shall Tiew, 
And own their boldest fictions may be true ; 
Surpass'd, and dimm'd by the superior blaze 
Of Gama's mighty deeds^ which here bright Truth 
displays. 
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Nor more kl History boast her heroes old j 
Their gkurious riyak hue, dread Prince, behold'^ 
Here shiae the yaliant Nunio's deeds anfeignedi 
Whose single arm the falling state sustained i 
Here fearless Egas' wars, and, Foas, thine, 
To give fall ardour to the song combine]^ 
But ardour equal to your martial ire 
Demands the thundering sounds of Hinner's ]yre« 
To match the Twelve * so long by Bards renowB^i* 
Here brave Magricio and his Peers are crownM 
(A glorious. Twel?e !) with deathless laurels, won 
In gallant arms before the £nglish throne. 
Unmatched no more the Gal&c Charles shall sialic 
Nor Caesar's name the first of praise command: 
Of nobler acts the crowned Alonzos see. 
Thy valiant Sires> to whom the bended knee 
Of vanquish 'd Afric bowM. Nor less in fame^ 
He who confin'd the rage of civil flame^ 
The godlike John, beneath whose awful sword 

Rebellion crouched, and trembling own'd him Lod 

* To match the Ttvehe so long by Bards renowii'd. — Tl 
Twelve Peers of Charlemagne, often mentioned in the old K 
mances. For the Episode of Magricio and his eleven cor 
panions, sc^ the sixth Lusiad.. 



Hiose Heroes too^ who tby bold flag unfurrd^ 
And spread ihy banners o^er the eastern world. 
Whose spears sobdoed the kingdoms of the morn^ ' 
Their names, and glorious wars the song adOrn ; 
The daring Gama, whose nneqiiall'd name 
Proud monarch shines o'ier all of naval fame ; 
Castro * the bold^ in arms a peerless knight. 
And stem Pacheco, dreadfal in the fight r - 
The two Akneydas, names for ever dear. 
By Tago's nymphs embalm'd with many a tear ; 
Ah, still their early late the nymphs shall mourn, - 
And bathe with many a tear their hapless urn : 
Nor shall the godlike Albuquerk restrain 
The Muse's fury ; o'er the purpled plain 
The Muse shall lead him illvhts thundering car 
Amidst his glorious brothers of the war. 
Whose fame in arms resounds from sky to sky. 
And bids their deeds the power of d^ath defy. 
And while, to thee, I tune the duteous lay. 
Assume, O potent King, thine Em pipe's sway ; 

^ Cuitro the &>M— The cKploita of Castro, Pacheoo, &c. 
are related ^t leagtli in the Notei to the tenth book. 
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With thy brave host through Afric inarch aloagf 
Aud give new triamphs fo immortal song: 
On thee with earnest eyes the nations wait. 
And cold witb dread the Moor expects his fatef 
The barbaroQS Moantaineer on Tanros' brows 
To thy expected yoke his shoulder bows : 
Fair Thetis wooes thee witb her blue domain^ 
Her nuptial son, and fondly yields ber reign;^ 
And from the bowers o^ heave* th3rGrwidsire»* «® 
Their various virtues bloom afresb in thee ^ 
One for the joyfiil days of Peace renown'd. 
And one with War's triumphant laurels crown'd 
With joyful hands, to deck thy manly brow. 
They twine the laurel and tlie oJive-bough ;. 
W^ith joyful eyes a glorious throne they see. 
In Fame's eternal dome, reservM for thee. 
Yet while thy youthful hand delays to wield 
The scepter*d power,, or thunder of the field. 
Here view thine Argonauts, in seas unknown. 
And all the terrors of the burning zone, 

* Thy Crandstres-^ohn III. King of Portugal, celebra 
for a long and peaceful reign ; and the Emperor Charles 
who was engaged m almost continual wars. 
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Till their proad ttaadardsj rear'd in other skies» 
And all their conquests meet thy wondering eyes. 



K Now £ur from land, o'er Neptune's dread abod^ 

II \ lie Lusitauian fleet triumphant rode; 

^ Onward they traced the wide and lonesome main, 
I i Where changeful Proteus leads his scaly train; 
; I The dancing Yanes before the Zephyrs flowM, 

^d their bold keels the trackless Ocean ploughed ; 
^Qplough'd before the green ting'd billows rose, 
And curl'd and whiten'd round the nodding prows. 
'ij ^hea Jove, the God who with a thought controuls 
The raging seas, and balances the poles, 
^''om heaY'n beheld, and will'd, in sovereign state, 
^^ £x the Eastern World's depending fate : 
^"^ift at his nod th' Olympian herald flieSi, 
"^t^d calls th' immortal senate of the skies ;. 
^here, from the sovereign throne of earth and 

heaven^ 
^«^' immutable decrees of £aite are given. 
^ ^stant the Regents of the spheres of light, 
"^cid those who rule the paler orbs of night,. 
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With thoie, the gods whose delegated sway 
The burning South and frozen North obey ; 
And they whose empires see the day-star rise, 
And evening Phoebus leaTe the western ddes ; 
All instant pour'd along the milky road^ 
Hearen's crystal pavements glittering as they trade: 
And now> obedient to the dread command/ 
Before their awful Lord in order stand. 

Sublime and dreadful on his regal throne^ 
That glow'd with stars, and bright as lightning shoD^^ 
Th' immortal Sire, who darts the thunder, sate,' 
The crown and sceptre added solemn state ; [ny^ 
The crown, of heaven's own pearls, whose 8(^ei^ 
Flam'd round his brows, outshone the diamond 

blaze : 
His breath such gales of vital fragrance shed,- 
As might, with sudden life/ inspire the dead : 
Supreme Controul throned in bis awful eyes 
Appeared, and mark'd the Monarch of the skies# 
On seats that burn'd with pearl and ruddy gold. 
The subject Gods their sovereign Lord enfold/ 



sich ia his rank> when^ with a voice that shook 
lie towers of heayen the world's dread Ruler spolie : 

Immortal Heirs of light, my purpose hear, 
ly counsels ponder, and the Fates revere : 
^aless Oblivion o'er your minds has thrown 
^^r dark blank shades, to you, ye Gods, are known 
lie Fate's Decree, ami ancient warlike Fame . 
^ that bold race which boasts of Lusus' name y 
^^i bold advent'roiis race the Fates declare, 

potent empire in the Flast shall rear, 
^i*passing Babel's or the Persian fame, 
'Oud Grecia's boast, or RomeN illustrious name. 
^ from these brilliant seats have you beheld 
le sons of Lusus on the dusty field, 
lough few, triumphant o'er the numerous Moors« 
U from the beauteous lawns on Tago's shores 
ley drove the cruel foe. And oft has heaven 
ifore their troops the proud Castilians driven ; 
hile Victory her eagle-wings display'd 
'here-e'er their Warriors waved the shining blade. 
or rests unknown how Lusus' heroes stood 
^hen Home's ambition dyM the world with blood; 
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vhMfw te BMt ttei^ and kfi^ vMto tfti 
alliHb Ha Tiag trtrtajaitil great adfaakagM 
an^y tht biare Viriatut, iutaad of pntft^f tiMm all to tht 
MPoniy ai ho ooala aoiny havvaoai^ o0Hka#^pala0BB th At 
GMHaU oOMiy 10 CQMlado afeaoo wkhhina* thit.ih«ii 
eoiiditiop, Thai ht should conthuu Matter qf Hk CamiUrp mom 
ta kit power, and that the Romans should remm possessed ^f ike 
fmtefSfnn, 

The Qeneral, who expected nothing bat death or ilavery» 
thought these very favourable and moderate tenns, and vithoot 
henitatioo concluded a peace, which was aoon after ratiied by 
the Boman lenate and people. Yiriatai^ by thii treaty, oom- 
pleated the glorious design he had alwajrs in Tiew, which was to 
erect a kingdom m the vast country he had conqnerBd ftom 
the Aepoblic And had it not been §ee the tieacfaery of the 
Bomans, he would have become, as Flonis calls him, tho Ro- 
molos of l^pain : he would have founded a monarchy capable 
of counterbalancing the power of Rome. 

The Senate, still desirous to revei^ their late defieal, soon 
af^er this peace ordered Q. Servilius Caeino to declare war, and 
to proclarin Viriatus, who had given no provoc a tion^ an eoeiBy 
to Rome. To this baMocM Cvpio added iliU gxaateri he 
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.ad what fair palms their martial ardour crown^J^ 
Vhen led to battle by the Chief renown^, 
^ho * feign'd a dsmon^ in a deer conceal'd^ 
'o him the counsels of the Gods reyeaPd. 
iud now ambitious to extend their sway 
^ond Iheir conquests on the southmost bay 
>f Afrk's swarthy coast, on floating wood 
bey brave the terrors of the dreary flood, 
Inhere only black-wing'd mists hare hover'd o'er, 
^r driving clouds have sail'd the wave before ; 
teneath new skies tbey hold their dreadful way 
*o reach the cradle of the new-born day : 
Lud Fate> whose mandates unrevok'd remain, 
\m will'dji that long shall Lusus* of&pcing reign 

xmpted the ambassadors wbich Viriatus bad sent to negoti- 
te with hhn, who, at the fostigation of the Romaii, treacbe- 
mdy murdered their Protector and Geueral while he slept-^ 
ijitT* Hist* 

♦ H'ho feigned a detman. — Sertorius, who was invited by 
le Lusitanians to defend them against the Romans. He had 
tame white Hind, which he had accustomed to follow him^ 
nd from which he pretended to receive the instructions of 
Xana. Bjrthis artifice he imposed upon the superstition of 
tiat pe(^le.-*Vid. Piur. 
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The lordi of thai wide aea whoee wavet beho 
The 8UD come forth enthroned in bnming gdk 
But now the tedious length of winter past, 
Distressed and weak> the heroes farnC at last, [bit 
What gulphs they dar'd, you saw, what storms d 
Beneath what ?arioas hearens their banners wafe 
Now Mercy pleads^ and soon the rising land 
To their glad eyes shall o'er the waves expand. 
As welcome friends the natives shall receive. 
With bounty feast them, and with joy relieve. 
And when refreshment shall their strength renewi 
Thence shall they turn, and their bold rout pursue. 

So spoke high Jove : The Gods in silence hear^ 
Then rising each, by turns, his thoughts preferred 
But chief was Bacchus of the adverse train ; 
Fearful he was, nor fear'd his pride in vain. 
Should Lusus' race arrive on India's shore. 
His ancient honours would be known no more ; 
Ko more in Nysa* should the native tell 
What kings, what mighty hosts before him fell. 

* No more in Xysa* — An ancient city in India, sacred 
Bacchus* 
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The fertile vales beneath the rising sun 

He viewed as his^ by right of victory won. 

And deem'd that ever in immortal song 

The Conqueror's title should to him belong. 

Yet Fate, he knew, had wilPd, that loosM from Spain 

Boldly advenf rous through the polar main, 

A warlike race should come, renown'd in arms. 

And shake the Eastern World with war's alanxus, . 

Whose glorious conquests and eternal fame 

In black Oblivion's waves should whelm his name« 

Urania- Venus*, Queen of sacred Love, 
Arose, and fixt her asking eyea on Jqvc ; 
Her eyes, well pleas'd, in Lusus' sons could trace 
A. kindred likeness to the Boman race, 

♦ Urania-Venus^ — We have already observed, that an allc- 
rorical machinery has always been esteemed an essential re- 
laisite of the Epopceia, and the reascm upon which it is 
bunded has been pointed out. The allegorical machinery of 
he Lusiad has now commenced; and throughout the Poem 
he Hero is guarded and conducted by the Celestial Venus, or 
Oivine Love. The true poetical colouring is thus supported 
ind preserved : but in illustration of this, see the dissertation 
>n the Lftsiad, and the note on the allegory of Homer, at the 
md of the sii^h Lusiad. 
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For whom of old tuch kind regard ihe bore; 
The same their triumphs on Barharia's shore. 
The same the ardoar of their warlike flame. 
The manly music of their toogoe the same. 
Afiection thus the lovely Goddess swayM, 
Nor less whatTate's unblotted page display'd ; 
WhereVr this people should their empire raise. 
She knew her altars would unnumbered blaae. 
And barbarous nations at her holy shrrne 
Be humanizM, and taught her lore divme. 
Her spreading honours thus the One inspired. 
And One the dread to lose his worship fired. 
Their struggling factions shook th' Olympian state 
With all the clamorous tempest of debate. 
Thus when the storm with sudden gust invades 
The antient forest's deep and lofty shades. 
The bursting whirlwinds tear their rapid course^ 
The shattered oaks crash, and with echoes hoarse 
The mountains groan, while whirling on the blast 
The thickening leaves a gloomy darkness cast. 
Such was the tumult in the blest abodes. 
When Mars, high towering o'er the rival godsj, 
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Stept forth ; stern sparklet from bis eye-balls gianc'd ; 
And Dow> before the throne of Joye adranc'd. 
O'er his left shoulder his broad shield he throws^ 
And lifts his hehn above his dreadful brows : 
Bold and enraged he stands, and> frowning round. 
Strikes his tall spear*staff on the sounding ground ; 
Heaven trembled, and the light tum'd pale — Such 
His fierce demeanout* o^er Olympus spread : [dread 
When thus the Warrior,-«-0 Eternal Sire, 
Thine is the sceptre^ thine the thunder's fire. 
Supreme dominion' thine ; then. Father, hear. 
Shall that bold Kace m^ich once to thee was dear. 
Who, now fulfilling thy decrees of old> 
Through these wild waves their fearless journey hold. 
Shall that .bold Race no more thy care engage. 
Bat sink the victims of unhallowed rage ! 
Ditd Bacchus, yield to Reason's voice divine> 
Bacchus, the cause of Lusus' sons would join ; 
Lusus, the lov'd companion. of his cares. 
His earthly toils, his dangers, and his wars: 
But £nvy still a foe to worth will prove. 
To worth though guarded by the ana of Jave^ 
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Then thou, dread Lord of Fate^ unmof 'd remaio, 
Nor let weak change thine awiiil counsels stain. 
For Lttsus* race thy promised favour shew : 
Swift as the arrow from Apollo's bow 
Let Maia's son* explore the watery way. 
Where spent with toil, with weary hopes, they stray $ 
And safe to harbour, through the deep untried. 
Let him, empower'd^ their wandering vessels guide; 
There let them hear of India's wish'd4br shore. 
And balmy, rest their fainting strength restorie* 

He spoke : high Jove assenitog bow'd the head» 
And floating clouds of nectar'd fragrance shed: ' 
Theu lowly bending to th' Eternal Sire, 
Each in his duteous rank, the Geds retire. 

Whilst thus in Heaven's bright palace Fate was 
weigh'd. 
Right onward still the brave Armada stray'd : 



* Maia^s son. — Mercury, the messenger of the Gods, son 
of Jupiter and Maia. 
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Right on they steer by Ethiopia's strand. 
And pastoral Madagascar*8 * verdant Jand. 
Before the balmy gales of cheerful spring, [wing; 
With heay'n their friend, they spread the canvass 
The sky cerulean, and the breathing air. 
The lasting promise of a calm declare. 
Behind them now the Cape of Praso bends. 
Another Ocean to their view extends. 
Where black^topt islands, to their loi^ing eyes, 
Lav'd by the gentle waves, in prospect rise. 
But Gama, (captain of the ventVous band> 
Of bold emprize, and born for high command^ 
Whose martial fires, with prudence close allied> 
Ensured the smiles of fortune on his side) 
Bears off those shores which waste and wild appear^. 
And eastward still for happier climates steer'd : 
When gathering round and blackening o'er the tide, 
A fleet of small canoes the Pilot spied ; 

^ And pastoral Madagascar, — Called by the ancient Geo- 
^praphers Menuthia, and Cema Ethiopica; by the natives, the 
Island of the Moon; and by the Portuguese, the Isle of St. 
Laurence, on whose festival they discovered it. 



Hoisting their sails of palm-tree leares, inwove 
With curious art, a swarming crowd they mofe: 
Long were their boats, and sharp to bound along 
Through the danhM waters, broad their oars and 
The bending rowers on their features bore [strosg: 
The swarthy marks of Phaeton's* fall of yore; 
When flaming lightnings scorch'd the banks of Po, 
And nations blackenM in the dread overthrow. 
Their garb, discover*d as approaching nigh. 
Was cotton stripM with many a gaudy dye : 
'Twas one whole piece ; beneath one arm, confin'd ; 
The rest hung loose and fluttered on the wind ; 
All, but one breast, above the loins was bare. 
And swelling turbans bound their jetty hair: 



* of Phaeton's fall, — Phaeton, the son of Phoebus, ac- 
cording to Mythology, was hurled by Jupiter from Heaven into 
the river Po. Having rashi}' undertaken to drive his father's 
chariot, the flying horses became sensible of the incapacity of 
their driver, and d€>parting from the usual track, Heaven and 
Earth were threatened with universal conflagration. According 
to the Poets, iEthiopia and Ly^bia were parched up on account 
of their too great vicinity to the Sun, and Africa has ever since 
exhibited a sandy country and uncultivated waste. 
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Their arms were bearded darts and fiiukhions broad. 
And warlike niosic soonded as they rowM* 
With Joy the sailors saw the boats draw near. 
With joy beheld the human face appear : [pIore» 
What nations these, their wondering thonghts ex- 
What rites they follow, and what God adore i 
And now with hands and kerchiefs wav'd in air 
The barb'roas race their friendly mind declare. 
Glad were the crew, and ween'd that happy day 
Should end their dangers and their toils repay; 
The lofty masts the nimble youths ascend. 
The ropes they haul, and o'er the yard-ands bend; 
And ROW their bowsprits pointing to the shore, 
(A safe moon'd bay,) with slackenM sails they bore: 
With cheerful shouts they furl the gathered sail 
That less and less flaps quivering on the gale ; 
The prows, their speed stopt, o'er the surges nod. 
The falling anchors dash the foaming flood : 
When sudden as they stopt, the swarthy racft 
With smiles of friendly welcome on each face. 
The ship's high sides swift by the cordage climb : 
Illustrious Gam A, with an air sublime. 
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SoftenM by mild hnmanity, receive8> 
And to their Chief the hand of friendship giyes \ 
Bids spread the boards and> instant as he saicl« 
Along the deck the festive board is spread : 
The sparkling wine in crj^stal goblets gloWs, 
And round and round with cheerful welcome flows^ 
\Yhile thus the Vine its sprightly glee inspires^ 
From whence the fleet, the KWarthy Chief enquires) 
What seas they past, what vantage would attain) 
And what the shore their purpose hop'd to gain? 
From farthest west, the Lusian race reply. 
To reach the golden eastern shores we try. 
Through that unbounded sea whose billows roll 
From the cold northern to the southern pole » 
And by the wide extent, the dreary vast 
Of Afric's bays, already have we past ; 
And many a sky have seen, and many a shore, 
Where but sea-monsters cut the waves before. 
To spread the glories of our Monarch's reign. 
For India's shore we brave the trackless main. 
Our glorious toil, and at his nod would brave 
The dismal gulphs of Acheron's black wave. 
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^d QoWj in turn^ yoar race> your Country tell, 
f on your lipi fair truth delights to dwell, 
'o us, uaconscious of the falsehood, shew, 
l^hat of these seas and India's site you know. 

Rude are the natives here, the Moor reply'd, 
lark are their miods, and brute-desire their guide: 
at we, of alien blood and strangers here, 
or hold their customs nor their laws revere, 
rmn Abram's* race our holy Prophet sprung, 
.n Angel taught, and heaven inspir'd his tongue ; 
lis sacred rites and mandates we obey, 
.nd distant Empires own his holy sway. 
rom isle to isle our trading vessels roam^ 
lozambic's harbour our commodious home. 
\ then your sails for India's shores expand, 
or sultry Ganges or Hydaspes' strand, 
[ere shall you find a Pilot skill'd to guide 
hrough all the dangers of the per'k>us tide, 

* From AhranCs race our holy Profhet sprung* — Mohammed, 
ho was descended from Ishmael, the son of Abraham hf 
agar. 

VOL. I. c 
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Thoogh wide if>reid AeWes aad cnMl rocki BMen, 
Lurk in the wmy, end whirlpoob r^ge betweea. 
Accept, mean while, whet frnits theee iehndthoU, 
And to the Regent let yovr wieh be told. 
Then may your mmtee die needftd itores provide, 
And alLyonr Tariooi wmnta be here rapplied. • 

So apake the Moor, and bearing miles mitrae. 
And sigiU of friendihip, with hia bends withdiew. 
O'erpower'd with joy unhoped the Sailois stood, 
To find snch kindness on a shore so mde. 

Now shooting o'er the flood his fervid bfatfe^ 
The red-brow'd sun withdraws his beamy rays; 
Safe in the bay the crew forget their cares. 
And peaceful rest their wearied strength repairs. 
Calm Twilight now his drowsy mantle ^reads, 
And shade on shade, the gloom still deepening shed 
The Moon, full orbM, forsakes her watery cave, 
And lifts her lovely head above the wave. 
The snowy splendours of her modest ray 
Stream o'er the glistening waves, and quivering pla 
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ound her> glittering on the heaven's ar(;hM brow^ 

luumber'd stars, enclosed in azure^ glow, 

lick as the dew-drops of the April dawn, 

' May-flowers crowding o'er the daisy-lawn : 

le canvass whitens in the silvery beam> 

id with a mild pale red the pendants gleam : 

le masts' tall shadows tremble o'er the deep ; 

le peaceful winds an holy silence keep; / 

le watchman's carol echo'd from the prows, 

lone, at times, awakes the still repose. 



/ 



Aurora now, with dewy lustre bright, 

ppears, ascending on the rear of night. 

Ith gentle hand, as seeming oft to pause, 

le purple curtains of the mom she draws; 

[le Sun comes forth, and soon the joyful crew, 

ich aiding each, their joyful tasks pursue, 

^ide o'er the decks the spreading sails they throw ; 

rom each tall mast the waving streamers flow ; 

11 seems a festive holiday on board 

welcome to the fleet the island's Lord. 
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With equal joy the Begent nils to mee^ 
And brings fresh cates» his oflerings, to the floett 
For of his kindred Race their line he deems. 
That savage Race who msh'd from Caspiafsstiesm 
And triumphM o'er the East» and, Asia won. 
In proud Bjrsantiwn fixt dietr hanghty thnme. 
Brave Vasco hails the chief with honest smikip 
And gift for gift with liberal hand he piles. 
His gifts, the boast of Earope^s arts ffisclbse. 
And sparkling red the wine of Tagus flowis. 
High on the shrouds the wmidering sailors hnng> 

To note the Moorish garb, and barbarous toogoe: 
Nor less the subtle Moor, with wonder fired. 
Their mien, their dress, and lordly ships admired: 
Much he enquires, their King's, their Country's namP) 
And, if from Turkey's fertile shores they came? 
What God they worshipped, what their sacred lore, 
What arms they wielded, and what armour wore? 
To whom brave Gama ; Nor of Hagares blood 
Am I, nor plough from Izmael's shores the flood; 
From Europe's strand I trace the foamy way. 
To find the regions of the infant day. 
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The God wc worship stretch'd yon heaven's high bow. 
And gave these swelling waves to roll below ; 
The hemispheres of night and day he spread. 
He scoop'd each vale, and reared each mountain's 
His Word produced the nations of the earth, [head : 
And gave the spirits of the sky their Mrth« 
On Earth, by Him, his holy lore was given*. 
On Earth he came to raise mankind to heaven* 
And now behold, what most your eyes desire. 
Our shiningavmour, and our arma of fire; 
For who has once in friendly peace beheld. 
Will dread to meet them on the battle-field. 

Straight as he spoke the warlike Stores dispbiy'd 
Their glorious shew, where, tire on tire inlaid, 
Appear'd of glittering steel the carabines; 
There the plumed helms, and ponderous brigandines ; 
0*er the broad bucklers sculptured orbs embost. 
The crooked faulchions dreadful blades were crost: 
Here clasping greaves, and plated mail-quilts strong. 
The long-bows here, and rattling quivers hung. 
And like a grove the burnish'd spears were seen. 
With darts, and halberte double-edged botweeoi 
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Here dreed grenedoe^ end tranendou boBibi» 
With deethi ten tbooMuid hiikiiig ia Iheir wombs; 
And fiur anmnd of bvown^ and dnaky ni. 
The pointed piles of iron belb were ipreed. 
The Bonbedeeriiy now to the Regenfs view 
The thnndenng mortars and thte cannon dnw^ 
Yet at their Leader^s nod^ the aoni of ttuoB 
(For brare and genefoos ever are the same) 
Withheld their haad%. noc gave the seeds of fire 
To rouse the thonders of the dreadful tire. 
For Gama's soul disdain'd the pride of shew 
Which acts the lion o'er the trembling roe. 

Hi& joy and wonder oh the Moor exprest. 
But ntnkling hate lay brooding in his breast; 
With smiles obedient to his will's controul. 
He veils the purpose of his treacherous soul r 
For Pilots^ conscious of the Indian strand. 
Brave Vasco sues, and bids the Moor comioand 
What bounteous gifts shall recompense their toils; 
The Moor prevents him with assenting smiles. 
Resolved that deeds of death, not words of air. 
Shall first the hsatred of his soul declare ;. 
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Such sudden rage his rankling mind posses!^ 
When * Gama's lips Messiah's name confest. 
Oh depth of heaven's dread will^ that rancorous hate 
On heaven's best lov'd in every clime should wait ! 
Now smiling round on all the wondering crew^ 
The Moor attended by his bands withdrew : 
His nimble barges soon approach'd the land. 
And shouts of joy received him on the strand. 

From heaven's high dome theVintage-God beheld, 
(Whom f nine long months his father's thigh con- 
ceal'd) 

^ IVhen Gamers lips MemaJCs nam* oo7|/'ef<.— Zacocia (go- 
vernor of Mozambic) made no doubt but our people were of 
some Mohammedan country. — ^The mutual exdiange of good 
offices between our people and these islanders promised a long 
continuance of friendship, but it proved otherwise. No sooner 
did Zaoocia understand the strangers were Christians, than all 
his kindness was turned into the most bitter hatred; be began 
to meditate their ruin, and sought by every means to destroy 
the fleet.— -Oiontw Sihenns Episc. de Rebut Eman, JUgis 
Lusit, geitit. 

f Whom nine long numtht his fatherU thigh coneeaPd. — Ac- 
cording to the Arabians, Bacchus was nourished during his in- 
fancy in a cave of Moont Merof^ wfaieb m Oneefc iigniief a 
thigh. Hence the fiible. 
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Well-pleaMd he murkU the Ifeor^ deterauncd hale^ 
And thai his miiid reTolTed in self debate: 

Hta heeifen, indeed, toch glerious lot oidaiii'd! 
By Lmot* nee soch conqoeils to be gein'd 
O'er wiriike natiout^ end on hdiai^ ihoie. 
Where I, nnrimFd, cfaumM the pekn befcrel 
I, apmng from Jore! and ahall theee wanderibf 

raWj 
What Ainnion*t aan nnconqner'd kfty anbdne! 
Annnott^ brmTO ton, who kd the God of war 
Hif slave anxiliar at his thundering cart* 
Must these posBess what JoYe to him deny'd^ 
Possess what never soothM theAoman pride! 
Must these the Victor's lordly flag display 
With hateful blaze beneath the rising" day. 
My name dishonour*d, and my victories stainM, 
Certurn'd my altars, and my shrines profaned ! 
No— be it mine to fan the Regent's hate; 
Occasion seized commands the action's fate. 
^Tis mine — this Captain now my dread no more>. 
Shall never shake his spear on India's shore.. 
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So spake the Pdwer, and with the lightning^ 
flight 
For Afric darted thro' the fields of hght. 
His form dirine he cloth'd in haman shape. 
And msh'd impetooos o'er the rocky cape : 
In the dark semblance of a Moor he came 
For art and old experience known to fame : 
Him all his peers with humble deference heard. 
And all Mozambic and it's prince rever'd : 
The Prince in haste he sought, and thus exprest 
His guileful hate in friendly counsel drest :• 

And to the Jlegent of this isle alone 
Are these Adventurers and their fraud unknown? 
Has fame concealed their rapine from his ear? 
Nor brought the groans of plunder 'd nations here ? 
Yet still their hand 9 the peaceful olive bore 
Whene'er they anchor'd on a foreign shore ^ 
But nor their seeming, nor their oaths I trust, 
Por Afric knows them bloody and unjust. 
The nations sink beneath their lawless force. 
And fire and blood have mark'd their deadly cofUM* 
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We too, unlen kind hesyen and Thou preventi 
Mutt fiJl the Tictims of their dire intent^ 
And, guping in the pangi ti denth, behold 
Oar wiTet led captiTe, and oifr dndgfaterB sold^ 
By stealth they come/ ere morrow dawn/ to brings 
The healthfhl beverage from the liring ^ling: 
Arm'd wflh his* troops the Captain will appear^ 
For conscious fraud is erer prone to feur. 
To meet them there, select a tmstjr band/ 
And in close ambush take thy silent stand; 
There wait, and sadden on Ae heedless fee 
Rash, and destroy them ere they dread the bhm^ 
Or say, should some escape the secret snare 
Saved by their fate, their valour, or their care. 
Yet their dread fall shall celebrate our isle. 
If fate consent, and thou approve the gaile. 
Give then a Pilot to their wandering fleet. 
Bold in his art, and tutor'd in deceit; 
Whose hand adventurous shall their helms mi^aide 
To hostile shores, or whelm them in the tide. 

• 

So spoke the God, in semblance of a sage 
Renown 'd for counsel and the craft of age. 
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The Prince with transport glowing in his face 
Approved^ and caught him in a kind embrace; 
And instant at the word his bands prepare 
Their bearded darts and iron fangs of war^ 
That Lusus' sons might purple with their gore 
The crystal fountain which they sought on shore: t 
And still regardful of his dire intent, 
A skilful pilot to the bay he sent. 
Of honest mien, yet practised in deceit. 
Who far at distance on the beach should wait. 
And to the Vaped, if some should 'scape the snare. 
Should offer friendship an4 the pilot's care ; 
But when at sea, on rocks should dash their pride. 
And whelm their lofty vanes beneath the tide. 

Apollo now had lef^ his watery bed. 
And o'er the mountains of Arabia spread 
His rays that glow'd with gold ; when Gam a rose. 
And from his bands a trusty squadron chose : 
Three speedy barges brought their casks to fill 
From gurgling fountain, or the crystal rill: 
Full arm*d they came, for brave defence prepared. 
For martial care is ever on the guard : 
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Attd Mcvet wan&ttigt wer are impreft 

Ob witdom iqcIi as waked ia Gaha's breair. 

And ii0ir, as swiftly spriagUig' o'er the tide 
Adranced Um baaU^ a troop of Moom they spjf^dp 
(yerthe pale sands the sabk wairlon crowdj . 
And toss their threatening darts, and shoot alood*^ 
Yet secopoing artless, thoogh'thay dUnred the fight. 
Their eager hope they placed fn artAil flight. 
To lead' brave Oama where anseen by day 
In dark-brow^ shades thair silent amhosh by. 
With scornfal gestures o'er the beach they stride^ 
And posh tfieirTeTdl'd spean with barbaroos pride r 
Then fix the arrow to the bended bow. 
And strike their sounding shields, and dare the foe. 
With generous rage the Lusian Race beheld. 
And each brave breast with indignation swell'd. 
To view sach< foes like snarling dog^s display 
Their threatening tusks^ and brave the sanguine 

fray: 
Together with a bound they spring to land. 
Unknown whose step first trode the hostile strand.^ 
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Thus*, when to gain his beanteoos Charmer's 
Fhe yoathful Lover dares the bloody toil, [smil^ 
before the nodding BalPs stern front he stands^ 
3e lea|)Sy he wheels, he shouts, and waves his hands: 
rhe lordly brute disdains the stripling's rage, 
lis nostrils smoke, and, eager to engage, 
iis homed brows he levels with the ground, 
^nd shuts his flaming eyes> and wheeling round 
i^ith dreadful bellowing rushes on the foe, 
\nd lays the boastful gaudy champion low^ 
Thus to the fight the sons of Lnsus sprung, 
^or slow to fidl tbeif ample vengeance hung; 
iVith sudden roar the carabines resound,, 
^nd bursting echoes from the hills rebound ; 

* Thu, when to gain his beauteous Charmer* t smile, 
rhe youthful Lover dares the bloody toil^-—^ 

This simile is taken from a favourite exercise in Spain, where 
t is usual to see young Gentlemen of the best families, adorned 
rtth ribbons, and armed with a javelin or kind of cntlas, whtob 
be Spaniards call Machete, appear the candidates of fiime in 
he lists of the bull-fight. Though Camoens in this descriptioD 
tf it has given the victory to the Bull, it very seldom so hs|^ 
tens, the yooog Caballerot being very expert at this v^oroM 
exercise, and ambitious to diq»lay their dexterity, which if » 
ure recommendation to the fiivour and good optnioii of tb« 
LAdies» 
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The lead flies biwBg tfmogh the tnadbUDg air* 
And death's fell damoM throogh the flwhes ghie. 
Where, up the haid» e grove of pelass endos^. 
And Gist their shsdorivs where the fiNHitun floin^ 
The hihing ambush fipen their trndhenms stead 
Beheld the comhat buraiiig e» theetnuid; 
They see the fladi with sodden lightnings flaier 
And the hhie smoke slow rolling e» the -air; 
They see their warriors drop, and, stnrting, hsar 
The lingering thunders bursting ob their ear. 
Amaxedj appalPd, the treachevoos aasbnsh fled. 
And raged, and cnrst their birth, and quaked with 

dread. 
The bands that vaonting shew'd their threaten'd 
With slaughter gored, precipitate in flight; [might. 
Yet oft, though trembling, on the foe they turn 
Their eyes, that red with lust of vengeance burn: 
Aghast with fear and stern with desperate rage 
The flying war with dreadful howls they wage. 
Flints, clods, and javelins hurling as they fly. 
As rage and wild despair their hands supply. 
And soon disperst, their bands attempt no more 
To guard the fountain or defend the shore : 
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O'er the wide lawns no more their troops appear: 
Nor sleeps the. vengeance of the Victor here; 
To teach the nations what tremendous fate 
From his dread arm on perjur'd vows should wait. 
He seized the time to awe the Eastern World, 
And on the breach of faith his thunders hurl'd. 
From his black ships the sudden lightnings blaze. 
And o'er old Ocean flash their dreadful rap: 
White clouds on clouds inrolPd the smoke ascends. 
The bursting tumult heaven's wide concave rends: 
The bays and caverns of the winding shore 
Repeat the cannon's and the mortar's roar : 
The bombs, far-flaming, hiss along the sky. 
And whirring through the air the bullets fiyi 
The wounded air with hollow deafen'd sound. 
Groans to the direful strife, and trembles rounds 

Now from the Moorish town the sheets of fire. 
Wide blaze succeeding blaze, to heaven aspire. 
Black rise the clouds of smoke, and by the gales 
Borne down, in streams hang hovering o'er the 
vales; 
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JM alMrfyiflBating InnmA^^^ SMNttilaii^^lieaif 
Their fst^j mmMmiei'^Sr iim i im fUemfi mfi»A 
UBttumber^ M»«fowlmi^^ frooktfM^^ 
Btil ffciitd la <iiitrbi»feai€iry^r iiiifii%>il»fc ^^ 
WhiM K^ thft «KftellM^ wtfii^iiM biliAi^fefr; 

Aad fiU wi^dimnil cteiiglAifRMl^yil^v 

Sooie ttmm bi9ito Aeir |N%iilll^iMA>l^ 
And wild wilb dread th^ jpbiige iiilfii th^iNiPer'' 
Some spread their arms to swim^ aifid some inenieatk 
The whelming billows, struggliBg, pant for breathy 
Then whirPd aloB; their nostrils spoot the brine f' 
Whfle showering still from many a carabine 
The leaden hail thdr sails and vessels tore^ 
Till struggling hard they reach'd the ueighbMng 

shore : 
Due vengeance thus their perfidy repaid. 
And Gama's terrors to the East display M^ 
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ibrownM with dust a beaten pathway shews 
re 'midst umbrageous palms the fountain flows; 
i thence at will they bear the liquid health ; 
now sole masters of the island's wealth, 
; costly spoils and eastern robes adorn'd, 
oyful victors to the fleet return'd. 

ith hell's keen fires, still for revenge athirst, 
^gent burns, and weens, by fraud accurst^, 
rike a surer, yet a secret blow>. 
in one general death to whelm the foe. 
>romised Pilot to the fleet he sends, 
deep repentance for his crime pretends, 
re the Herald seems, and while he speaks, 
vinning tears steal down his hoary cheeks* 
! Gama, touch'd with generous woe, believes, 
from his hand the Pilot's hand receives : 
^adful gift! instructed to decoy, , 

Iphs to whelm tl^em, or on rocks destroy. 

3 valiant Chief, impatient of delay, 
idia now resumes the watery way ;: 



Bid* weigh Uie anchor and unfurl die sail. 



Spread full ihe canvass to the rising gate; 
Hn upoke; aud proudly o'tc the foaming tide. 
Dome on ihc wiud, the fuIUwing'd vessels xAc, 
White as Ihcy rode titfore the bounding prowi 
The lovely forms of sea-born nympLn arose. 
The while brave Vasco's unsuspecting mind 
Yet fear'd not ought the crafty Moor desiga'd: 
Iduch of ttte coast he asks, and much demanili 
Of Afric's shores and India's spicy lunils. 
The crafty Moor, by vengeful Bacchus laugbl, 
Eniploy'd on deadly guite his baaefut thought; 
In his daric ininil he planii'd, on GamVs head i 
Full UraTenge Mozambic luiA the dtskd.. 
Yet all the Chief demanded he reveal'd. 
Nor ought of truthi that truth he knew, conceal'^' 
For thus he ween'd to gain hit easy fattfa. 
And gain'd, betray to ilavery or deatfa. 
And now securely trusting to destroy, 
As erst false Sinon snared the sons of Troy, 
Behold, disclosing from the sky, he crjea. 
Far to the north, yon cloud-like isle aiiae:. 
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"Oin ancient times the natiTes of the shore 

^e blood stained Image on the Cross adore. 

rift at the word» the joyful Gama cry'd, 

»r that fair island tarn the helm aside, 

bring my Tessels where the Christians dwell, 

id thy glad lips my gratitude shall tell : 

ith sullen joy the treacherous Moor comply'd, 

id for that island turned the hehn aside. 

r well Quiloa's swarthy race he knew, 

leir laws and faith, to Hagar's offspring true; 

leir strength in war, through all the nations round,. 

>ove Mozamblc and her powers renowned ; 

I knew what hate the Christian name they bore,^ 

(id hoped that hate on Vasco's bands to pour. 

Right to the land the faithless Pilot steers, 
ight to the land the glad Armada bears; [care 
lit heavenly Love's fair Queen *, whose watchful 
ad ever been their guide, beheld the snare. 

» But heavenly Laoe'tfair du^en— When Gama mrrived in the 

ist, the Moors were the only people who eBgroiM9d the trade 

those parts. Jealooa of f och formi^laMe rivaU aathe For* 

^uese, they employed erery aftifice to accooqpUfh tbc de- 
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A RuiMen slorai she rais'd : Loud honrl'<) the blast, 
The ^iird-arniit rattled, and each groaning mast 
Bended beneath the weight. Deep sunk the prows, 
And creaking ropes the creaking ropes oppose; 
In Tain the Pilot would the apeeil restrain; 
The Captain BbouLs, the Sailors toil in vain; 

•tmctionof Gama'a fleet, for tfaty foresaw the consequtiKei^ 
bit return to Portugul. A» the Moors wetp acquainted w/Ca 1 
these sras and spoke the Arabic language, Gama wasoblig»1a ' 
employ thtra bolli oa Pilots and Interpreters. The circum- 
nance now mentionpd by Caitii>rns is ao bistorical truth. Tht 
Mooiisb Hlot, lays De Bano», intended' to.conduct the Portu- 
gaeee into Quiloa, telliog them that plaee wai inhabiteil b; 
ChriBtiaiisj but a sudden Btnrm arising, drove the Be.n frum 
that shore, nhere death or Biavery would have been the cer- 
tain fcte of Gmu uid bU compauona. Ilia villMiy of Uk 
Pilot wu aftenmda ducorered. it Q*iu ma andeavanriDg 
to eater tbe port of Mombaze his abip stmck on a aand bank, 
and finding thrirpnrpoMof briDgb^faim into the hailicKiTde- 
feated, two ol tfae Mooriah Pilots leaped, into, tbe aea and 
awam ashore. Alarmed at tbi« tacit BCknowledgment of gnilt, 
Oaua ordered two other Moorish Idiots vbo reraajned on board 
to be examined b; «hiiq>ing, who, after some time, made a 
full confenion of their intended TillBoy. lUs discover; 
freatlf encouraged Gau* and hia men, who now interpreted 
the sudden storm which had driven tbem from Quiloau a 
miraoulouB inteipoiilioa «f the Dinne Pipvidaica in Ihof 
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'^^pe and gliding on the leeward side 
X*he bounding yessels cut the roaring tide: 
^oon &r they past; and now the slacken^ sail 
I^reqables and bellies to the gentle gale : 
Till many a league before the tempest tost 
rhe treacherous Pilot sees his purpose crost: 
ifet vengeful still, and still intent on guile. 
Behold, he cries, yon dim emerging isle: 
There live the votaries of Messiah's lore 
[n faithful peace and friendship with the Moor, 
^et ail ivas false, ibr there Messiah's name, 
Reviled and scorned, was only known by fame« 
The groveling natives there> a brutal herd. 
The sensual lore of Hagar's son preferred. 
With joy brave Gama hears the artful tale. 
Bears to the harbour, and bids furl the sail. 
Yet watchful stiil fair Love's celestial Queen 
Prevents the danger with a hand unseen ; 
Nor past the bar his vent'rous vessels glides : 
And safe at anchor in the road he rides. 

Between the isle and Ethiopia's land 
A narrow current laves each adverse strand; 



Fan to tlitlifif a l^^^i^i^nMitSj ; %^imii '- 
With jtorU Ummi ^ i^rf^f J&mpNyfMi^ 
ll*f purple fpliidjomi # tiilh# IMl^ ^NIpnKti - ^ ' 
The lof^|ii!i^imikiuM«^^ 

Here reigjp'iiiifi ]|wp ^pf l^s^sfiSkfm^mm^ ^ ^ 

The tarf Us b04 Ihe mUMrQ«)i;bll«|^ hk^f^ 
O'erjoyM beholds the cheerfU seats of men 
-Id gratefd prospect rising on his kent 
So Gama joyM) vho many a dreary day 
Had traced the Tast> the lonesome watery way) 
Had seen new stars, andsnown to £utope> rise. 
And brav'd the horrors of the polar dcies: 
So joyM his bounding heart, when proudly reared, 
The splendid City o'er the wave appeared. 
Where heaven's own lore, he trusted, was obeyed, 
And Holy Fait^ her sacred rites dispiay'd. 
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And now swift crowding through the horned bay 
The Moorish barges wing'd their foamy way: 
To Gama's fleet with friendly smiles they bore 
The choicest products of their cultured shore. 
But there fell rancour veiPd its serpent-head^ 
Though festiye roses o'er the gifts were spread. 
For Bacchus veiPd, in human shape, was here. 
And pour'd his counsel in the Sovereign's ear, 

O piteous lot of Man's uncertain state ! 
What woes on life's unhappy journey wait! 
When joyful hope would grasp it's fond desire. 
The long-sought transports in the grasp expire. 
By sea what treacherous calms, what rushing storms. 
And death attendant in a thousand forms ! 
By land what strife, what plots of secret guile. 
How many a wound from many a treacherous smile! 
O where shall Man escape his numerous foes. 
And rest his weary head in safe repose! 

END OF BOOK I. 
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jrvent lustre of the evening ray 
the western hills now died away» 
ght ascending from the dim-brow'd east, 
alight gloom with deeper shades increast; 
Gam A heard the creaking of the oar, 
arkM the white waves lengthening from the 
y a skiff the eager natives came, [shore, 
emblance friendship, but deceit their aim. 
»w by Gama's anchored ships they ride, 
[ail illustrious Chief, their Leader cried, 
ime already these our regions own, 
3ur bold prows from worlds to us unknown • 

1. D 
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Hare braved the honors of the aoathem iii»ii» 
Where storms and darkness hold their eodle» ragii 
Whose whelmy wares oar westward prows hav( 

barr'd 
From oldest times, and nt*tr before were dar'd 
By boldest Leader: Earnest to behold 
The wond'rons Hero of a toil so bold. 
To you the Sovereign of these islands sends 
The holy Vows of peace, and hails yon Friends. 
If friendship yon accept, whatever kind heaven 
In various bounty to diese shores has given. 
Whatever yonr wants, your wants shall here soppl 
And safe in port your gallant fleet shall lie ; 
Safe from the dangers of the •faithless tide. 
And sudden bursting storms, by you uutry'dj 
Yours every bounty of the fertile shore, 
*Till balmy rest your wearied strength restore. 
Or if your toils and ardent hopes demand 
The various treasures of the Indian strand. 
The fragrant cinnamon, the glowing clove. 
And all the riches of the spicy grove; 
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^^ drugs of power the fever's rage to bound, 
^iid give soft languor to the smarting wound; 
^t if the splendour of the diamond's rays, 
he sapphire's azure, or the ruby's blaze, 
ivite your sails to search the Eastern world, 
ere may these sails in happy hour be furl'd^ 
>r here the splendid treasures of the mine, 
nd richest offspring of the field, combine 
o give each boon that human want requires, 
nd every gem that lofty pride desires : 
ben here, a potent King your generous friend^ 
ere let your per'lous toils and wandering searehe^^ 
end. 

He said: Brave Gam a smiles with heart sincere, 
id prays the herald to the king to bear 
le thanks of grateful joy : But now, he cries, 
le blackening evening veils the coast and skies, 
id through these rocks unknown forbids to steer; 
3t when the streaks of milky dawn appear 
Iging the eastern wave with silver hoar, 
y ready prows shall gladly point to shore; 

u2 
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Assured of friendship, aad a kiad retreat, 
Assured and proQer'd by a Kiog so great. 
Yet mindful still of what his* hopes had cheered, 
That here his nation's holy shrines were reared. 
He asks, if certain as the Pilot told, 
Messiah's lore had flourished there of old, 
And flourished still? The Herald mark'd with joy 
The pious wish, and watchful to decoy, 
Messiah here, he cries, has altars more 
Than all the various shrines of other lore. 
0*erjbyed brave Vasco heard the pleasing tale. 
Yet feared that fraud its viper-^ting might veil 
Beneath the glitter of a shew so fair; 
He half believes the tale, and arms against the 
snare. 

With Gama saiPd a bold adventurous band. 
Whose headlong rage had urg'd the guilty hand: 

-what his hopes had cheered — After Gama had been 



driven from Quiloa by a sudden storm, the assurances of the 
Mozanibic pilot, that the city was chiefly inhabited by Chris- 
tians, strongly inclined him to enter the harbour of Mombaze. 



"5^ 
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crn Justice for their crimes had ask*d their blood, 
nd pale in chains condemn'd to death they stood; 
at sav'd by Gama * from the shameful death, 
^e bread of peace had sealM their plighted faith, 
le desolate coast, when ordered, to explore, 
id dare each danger of the hostile shore: 
Dm this bold band he chose the subtlest two, 
le port, the city, and its strength to view, 

• mark if fraud its secret head betrayed, 

• if the rites of heayen were there displayed. 
ith costly gifts, as of their truth secure, 

le pledge that Gama deemed their faith was 
pure, 

^ Bui sm'*d by Gama — Daring the reign of Emniflnuel, and 
predecessor John II. few criminals were executed in Portu* 
L These great and political princes employed the lives 
ich were forfeited to the public in the most dangerous un» 
(takings of public utility. In their foreign expeditions the 
idenmed criminals were sent upon the most hazardous emer- 
acies. If death was their fate, it was the punishment they 
d merited: if suceessful in what was required, their crimes 
re expiated; and often, as in the voyage of Gama, they 
idered their country the greatest atonement for their guilt, 
ich men in ^heir citcamstances could possibly make. 
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,Tkm tm Uf HrnUs to tke King he «»bi 
Tlw fiuthkw Moon dqiait M aBiling finends. 
Now throagh die wiro thojr cot tlidr fiway «ayi 
Their e&eerfiil eoogt raoQnding through the bty: 
And now on shore the wondering netivefl gree^ 
And fondly hail the atnnger^ fima the fleet 
The prince their gifti with (madly towv reeeini^ 
And jojfid welcone to the Lnwuia giTfa; 
Where'er they paH^ the joyful tumult beadi^ 
And through the town the gbd eixplaufle attends. 
But he whofe cheeks with yrath iomiortal shou^ 
The God whose wondrous Inrtk two mothers own^ 
Whose rage had still the wandering fleet ann<^edi 
Now in the town his guileful rage employed. 
A Christian priest he seem'd ; a sumptuous shfuns 
He reared, and tended with the rites divine: 
O'er the fair altar wavM the cross on high. 
Upheld by angels leaning from the sky ; 
Descending o'er the Virgin's sacred head 
So white, so pure, the Holy Spirit spread 
The dove-like pictured wings, so pure, so white; 
And, hoYering o'er the chosen twelve, alight 
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The tongues of hallowed fire. Amazed, opprest^ 
With sacred awe their troubled looks confest 
The inspiring Godhead, and the prophet^s glow« 
Which gave each language from their lips to flow* 
Where thus the guileful Power his magic wrought, 
De Gama's heralds by the guides are brought: 
On bended knees low to the earth they fall^ 
And to the Lord of heaven in transport call ; 
While the feign'd Priest awakes the censer's fire. 
And clouds of incense round the shrine aspire. 
With cheerful welcome here, caress'd, they stay^ 
Till bright Aurora^ messenger of day, 
Walk'd forth ; and now the sun's resplendent rays. 
Yet half emerging o'er the waters, blaze. 
When to the fleet the Moorish oars again 
Dash the curl'd waves, and wafl the guileful train : 
The lofty decks Uiey mount. With joy elate. 
Their friendly welcome at the palace^gate. 
The King's sincerity, the people's care. 
And treasares of the coast the spies declarer 
Nor past untold what most their joys inspired, 
MThat most to hear the raliant Chief dcsined^ 
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.That their glad eyes had seen the rites divine. 
Their country's worship, and the sacred shrine. 
The pleasing tale the joyful Gama hears ; 
Dark fraud no more his generous bosom fears: 
As friends sincere, himself sincere, he gires 
The hand of welcome, and the Moors receiyes. 
And now, as conscious of the destin'd prey. 
The faithless race, with smiles and gestures gay. 
Their skiffs forsaking, Gama's ships ascend. 
And deep to strike the treacherous blow attend. 
On shore the truthless Monarch arms his bands, 
And for the fleet's approach impatient stands; 
That soon as anchor'd in the port they rode 
Brave Gam a's decks might reek with Lusian blood : 
Thus weening to revenge Mozambic's fate. 
And give full surfeit to the Moorish hate ; 
And now, their bowsprits bending to the bay. 
The joyful crew the ponderous anchors weigh. 
Their shouts the while resounding. To the gale 
With eager hands they spread the fore-mast sail. 
But Love's fair Queen the secret fraud beheld: 
Swift as an arrow o'er the battle-field. 
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From heaven she darted to the watery p1ain» 
And caird the sea-born Nymphs, a lovely train. 
From Ne reus sprung ; the ready Nymphs obey. 
Proud *of her kindred birth, and own her sway. 
She tells what ruin threats her fav'rite race; 
Unwonted ardour glows on every face ; 
With keen rapidity they bound away, 
Dash'd by their silver limbs, the billows grey 
Foam round : Fair Doto, fir'd with rage divine. 
Darts through the wave; and onward o'er th« 
brine 

* Proud of her kindred birth-^*' Many readers, on finding tluft 
the protectress of the Lasians sprung from the sea, would be 
apt to exclaim, Behold, the birth of the terrestrial Venus. 
But Camoeas had not his eye on those fables, which derive the 
birth of Venus from the foam of the waves, mixed with the 
blood which flowed from the dishonest wound of Satom; he 
carries his Tiews higher ; his Venus is from a fable more noble. 
Nigidias relates, that two fishes one day conveyed an egg to 
the sea shore: This egg was hatched by two pigeons wkfter 
than snow, and gave birth to the Assyrian Veooi^ wbicb, m 
the Pagan tfaeok>gy, is the same with the eeietCial ; Sbe !•• 
Jtmcted mankind in Religion, gave them the Umttm (4 vistsi 
and the laws of equity.'' CasUra mbridg^ 

J)3 
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The * lovely Nyse and Nerine spring 
With all the vehemence and speed of wing. 
The carving billows to their breasts divide. 
And g^ve a yielding passage through the tide. 
With furious speed the Goddess rushM before ; 
Her beauteous form a joyful Triton bore. 
Whose eager face, with glowing rapture fired. 
Betrayed the pride which such a task inspired. 
And now arrived, where to the whistling wind 
The v(rarlike Navy's bending masts recliaM, 

* Doto, Nyse, and Nerine — The Nereides, in the Lusiad, says 
Castera, are the virtues divine and human. In the first book 
they accompany the Portuguese fleet j 

before the bounding prows 
The lovely forms of sea-born nymphs arose, 

" And without doubt, says he, this allegory, in a lively man- 
ner, represents the condition of mankind. The virtues languish 
in repose; adversities animate and awake them. TTie fleet 
sailing before a favourable wind is followed by the Nereides, 
but the Nereides are scattered about in the sea. When danger 
becomes imminent, Venus, or Religion, assembles them to its 
safety."" That this manner of allegory is in the true spirit of 
Homer, see the note on the allegorical machinery of that 
great father of poetry, at the end of the sixth Lusiad. 
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As through the billows nish'd the speedy prows;^ 
The nymphs, drviding, each her station chose. 
Against the Leader's prow, her lovely breast 
With more than mortal force the Goddess prest ; 
The ship recoiling trembles on the tide. 
The nymphs in help pour round on every side. 
From the dread bar the threaten 'd keels to save; 
The ship bounds up, half lifted from the wave, 
And, trembling, hovers o*er the watery grave. 
As when alarmed, to save the hoarded grain. 
The care-earn'd store for Winter's dreary reign^ 
So toil, so tug, so pant, the labouring Emmet train. 
So toiPd the Nymphs, and strain'd their panting force 
To turn the Navy from its £sital course : 
Back, back the ship recedes; in vain the crew 
With shouts on shouts their various toils renew; 
In vain each nerve, each nautic art they strain. 
And the rough wind distends the sail in vain: 
Enraged, the Sailors see Uieir labours crost; 
From side to side the reeling helm is tost ; 
High on the poop the skilful master stands ; 
Sudden he shrieks aloud, and spreads his bands— 
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A lurking rock its dreadful rifts betraysi. 
And right before the prow its ridge displays; 
Loud shrieks of horror from the 3rard-arm8 rise. 
And a dire general yell invades the ddes. 
The Moors start, fear-struck, at the horrid sound, 
As if the rage of comhat roar'd around. 
Fale are their lips, each look in wild amaze 
The horror of detected g^ilt betrays. 
Pierc'd by the glance of Gama's awful eyes 
The conscious Pilot quits the helm and flies. 
From the high deck he plunges in the brine^ 
His mates their safety to the waves consign; 
Dash'd by their plunging falls on every side 
Foams and boils up around the rolling tide. 
Thus *the hoarse tenants of the sylvan lake, 
A Lycian race of old, to flight betake; 
At every sound, they dread Latona's hate. 
And doubled vengeance of their former fate; 

* Thus the hoarse tenants Latona, says the fable, flying 

from the serpent Python, and faint with, thirst, came to a 
pond, where some Lycian peasants were cutting the bulrushes. 
In revenge of the insults which they offered her in preventing 
ker to drink, she changed them into frogs. 
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All sudden plunging leave the margin green« 
And but their heads above the pool are seen. 
So plang'd the Moors« when« horrid to behold ! 
Prom the bar'd rock's dread jaws the blUoiirs 

rolPd, 
Openiug in instant fate the fleet to whelm. 
When ready Vasco caught the staggering helm : 
Swift as his lofty voice resounds aloud 
The ponderous anchors dash the whitening flood. 
And round his vessel, nodding o'er the tide. 
His other ships, bound by their anchors, ride. 
And now revolving in his piercing thought 
These various scenes with hidden import fraught; 
The boastful Pilot's self-accusing flight. 
The former treason of the Moorish spite; 
How headlong to the rock the furious wind. 
The boiling current, and their art combin'd. 
Yet though the groaning blast the canvass swell'd. 
Some wond'rous cause, unknown, their speed with- 
held: 
Amaz'd, with hands high rais'd, and sparkling eyes^ 
A miracle ! the raptur'd Gama cries. 
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A miracle ! O hail thou sacred sign. 

Thou pledge illustrious of the Care Divine! 

Ah! fraudfiil Malice! how shall Wisdom's care 

Escape the poison of thy gilded snare ! 

The front of honesty^ the saintly shew^ 

The smile of friendships and the holy vow; 

All, all conjoined our easy faith to gain. 

To whelm us, shipwrecked, in the ruthless main ; 

But where our prudence no deceit could spy. 

There, heavenly Guardian, there thy watchful 

eye 
Beheld our danger: still, O still prevent. 
Where human foresight fails, the dire intent. 
The lurking treason of the smiling foe; 
And let our toils, our days of lengthening woe. 
Our weary wanderings end. If still for thee. 
To spread thy rites, our toils and vows agree. 
On India's strand thy sacred shrines to rear. 
Oh, let some friendly land of rest appear ! 
If for thine honour we these toils have dar'd. 
These toils let India's long-sought shore reward ! 
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^ spoke the Chief: the pious accents move 
'^ gentle bosom of Celestial Love : 
e beauteous Queen to heaven now darts away; 
^ain the weeping nymphs implore her stay : 
)ind her now the morning star she leaves^ 
1 the * sixth heaven her lovely form receives, 
radiant eyes such living splendors cast, 
qsarkling stars were brightened as she 

past; 
frozen pole with sudden streamlets flow'd, 
as the burning zone with fervor glowM. 
now, confest before the throne of Jove, 
1 her charms appears the Queen of Love : 
li'd by the ardour of her rapid flight 
»ugh fields of aether and the realms of light, 
hi as the blushes of the roseate morn, 
blooming tints her glowing cheeks adorn ; 
all that pride of beauteous grace she wore, 
when in Ida's bower she stood of yore, 

LS the planet of Jupiter if in the fizth heaven, the Antbor 

ith propriety there placed the throne of that God. 

a. 

U when m Id^s bower ike $tood iff jw n fc - ** I aaavare^" 
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When efcrr duum and erery hope of joy 

Eanptnred and aihircd the Trojan boy. 

Ah ! had that hanter, whose unhappy fiUe 

The hnman Tua^ lost hy Dian's hate. 

Had he beheld this fiiirer goddess moTe 

Kot hounds had slain him, but the fires of love. 

Adown her neck, more white than virgin snow, 

Of softest hae the golden tresses flow; 

Her heaving breasts of porer, softer white. 

Than snow hills glistening in the moon's pale ligbt, 

Except where covered by the sash, were bare. 

And Love, nnseen, smil'd soft, and panted there. 

Nor less the zone the god's fond zeal employs ; 

The zone awakes the flame of secret joys. 

As ivy tendrils, round her limbs divine 

Their spreading arms the young desires entwine: 

Below her waist, and quivering on the gale. 

Of thinnest texture flows the silken veil: 

says Castera, ** of the objection, that this passage is by no 
means applicable to the celestial Venus. I answer once for 
all, that the names and adventures of the Pagan Divinities are 
so blended and uncertain in Mythology, that a Poet is at great 
liberty to adapt them to bis allegory as he pleases* 



\ 
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^ Ah ! where the lacid curtain dunly shows» 
^ith doubled fires the roviog &ncy glows !) 
*The hand of modesty the foldings threw, 
lior all conceaPd, nor all was given to view. 
*Yet her deep grief her lovely fece betrays, . 
Though on her cheek the soft smile faultering playi. 
All heaven was movM — as when some dionsel 

coy. 
Hurt by the radeness of the amorous boy. 
Offended chides and smiles ; with angry mien 
Thus mixt vnth smiles, advanced the plaintive 

. queen ; 
And thus: O Thunderer ! O potent Sire ! 
Shall I in vain thy kind regard require! 
Alas i and cherish still the fond deceit. 
That yet on me thy kindest smiles awak ! 
Ah heaven ! and most that valoor whidi I bre 
Awake the vengeance and the rage of Jeve! 
Yet mov'd with pity isnr my h,^nU race 
I ^eak, tiMmgh h<o>wmug on thine 9wM hee 
I nurk the tenor of the df«i4 detrec^ 
That to thy wiath CMiigni Mj &w a«t Me. 
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Yes ! let stern Bacchus bless thy partial care, 
His be the triumph; and be mine despair. 
The bold adventurous sons (^Tago's clime 
I loved— alas! that love is now their crime: 
O happy they> and prosp'rous gales their fate. 
Had I pursued them with relentless hate! 
Yes! Jet my woeful sighs in vain implore. 
Yes! let them perish on some barb'rous shore, 
Por I have loved them — ^Here, the swelling sigh 
And pearly tear-drop rushing in her eye. 
As morning dew hangs trembling on the rose. 
Though fond to speak, her farther speech oppose^ 
Her lips, then moving, as the pause of woe 
Were now to give the voice of grief to flow; 
When kindled by those charms, whose woes might 

move. 
And melt the prowling Tiger's rage to love. 
The thundering God her weeping sorrows ey'd, 
And sudden threw his awful state aside: 
With that mild look which stills the driving stormf 
When black rolPd clouds the face of heaven de- 
form; 
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'With that mild visage and benignant mien 
Which to the sky restores the blue serene. 
Her snowy neck and glowing cheek he prest. 
And wip'd her tears> and clasp'd her to his breast i 
Yet she, still sighing, dropt the trickling tear. 
As the chid nursling mov'd with pride and fear. 
Still sighs and moans, though fondled and carest ; 
Till thus great Jove the Fates' decrees confest: 
O thou, my daughter, still belovM as fair. 
Vain are thy fears, thy heroes claim my care: 
No power of gods could e'er my heart incline. 
Like one fond smile, one powerful tear of thine. 
Wide o'er the Eastern shores shalt thou behold 
The flags &r streaming, and thy thunders rollM; 
While nobler triumphs shall thy nation crown. 
Than those of Roman or of Greek renown. 

If by mine aid the sapient Greek could brave 
Th' Ogycian seas, nor * sink a deathless slave; 

* Kor sink a deathless slave— i, e. The slave of Calypso, 

who ofSeted Ul3r88e8 immortality on condition he wonld lire 



lAi- 1 
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If through th' Illyrian shelret Anteaor bon, 

Till nfis he landed on TianiTiii' shore ; 

IC by his hie, the pious Trojan led. 

Safe thnmgh Charybdis* barking whirlpools iped: 

Shall thy bold Heroes, by my care dischimMi 

Be jeft to perish, who, to worlds nnnam'd 

By nuinting Rome, pursue their dauntless way? 

No— soon shalt thou With ravishM ejres survey. 

From stream to stream their lofty cities spread, 

And their proud turrets rear the warlike head : 

The stem-brow'd Turk shall bend the suppliant 

knee. 
And Indian Monarchs, now secure and free. 
Beneath thy potent Monarch's yoke shall bend^ 
Till thy just Laws wide o'er the East extend. 
Thy Chief, who now in Error's circling maze. 
For India's shore through shelves and tempests 

strays; 
That Chief shalt thou behold, with lordly pride. 
O'er Neptune's trembling realm triumphant ride. 
O wondrous fate ! when not a breathing gale 
Shall curl the billows, or distend the sail. 
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^e waTe shall boil and tremble, aw'd witb diead» 
^Dd own the terror o'er their empire spread*. 
l*bat hostile coast, with rarions streams sopphed, 
Whose treacheroos sons the fountain's gifts deny'd; 
That coast shah thoo behold his Port supply, 
inhere oft thy weary fleets in rest shall lie. 
^h shore which weav'd for him the snares of 

death, 
To him these shores shall pledge their offer'd faith ;. 
To him their haughty Lords shall lowly bend, 
Sjxd yield him tribute for the name of friend. 

♦ And own the terror o*er their empire spread, — ^After the 
Portuguese had made great conquests in India, Gama had the 
lonour to be appointed Viceroy. In 1524, as he sailed thither 
o take possession of his government, his fleet was becalmed on 
he coast of Cambaya, and the ships stood motionless on the 
rater: instantly, without the least change of weather, the 
raves were shaken with the most violent agitation. The ships 
rere tossed about; the sailors were terrified, and in the utmost 
onfiision, thinking themselves lost; when Gama, perceiving 
t to be the effect of an earthquake, with his wonted heroitui 
ind prudence, exclaimed, " Of what are you afraid f Ho you 
at see how the Ocean trembles under Us Sovereigru f** Hanrufi 
!j. 9. C 1. and Faria (torn. 1. C 9.) who says, that Mich as lay 
ick of fevers were cured by the fright^ 
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Th« BodUiM wiife dbU durheii in tlMihiide 
Of thy bRMd Bub in firaqneiit pomp diqplqr'di 
Thine tiym AM tM.the goUan Onmis' Aoi^ 
Twice tbin^ twice ^oenqeeMd, wfaik the (mm 

Amued, dieU view his anowi backward *dtivci» 
Showered on hit legions hy the hand of hearen. 
Though twice assailed by many a rengefid band, 
Unconqner'd stiU shall Dio's ramparts stand; 
Such prowess there shall raise the Lnsian name 
That Mars shall tremble for his blighted fimie; 
There shall the Moors, blaspheming, sink in detthi 
And carse their Prophet with their parting breath* 

Where Goa's warlike ramparts frown on higb^ 
Pleas'd shalt thou see thy Lusian banners fly; 
The Pagan tribes in chains shall crowd her gate. 
While she sublime shall tower in regal state. 



■his arrows backward driven — Both Barros and Castaneda 



relate this fact. Albuquerk, during the war of Ormuz, having 
^ven battle to the Persians and Moors, by the violence of a 
sudden wind the arrows of the latter were driven back upon 
themselvAy whereby many of their troops were wounded. 
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The fatal scourge^ the dread of all who dare 

Against thy sons to plan the future war. 

Though few thy troops who Conanour sastlkiii^ 

The foe, though numerous, shall assault in yain* 

Great Calicut, for potent hosts renown M, 

By Lisboa's sons assailM shall strew the ground : 

What floods on floods of vengeful hosts shall wage 

On Cochin's walls their swift repeated rage; 

In Tain : a * Lusian Hero shall oppose 

His dauntless bosom, and disperse the foes. 

As high-swell'd waves, that thunder'd to the shock. 

Disperse in feeble streamlets from the rock. 

When blackening broad and far o'er Actlum's 

tide 
Augustus' fleets the Slaye of lore defyM, 
When that fallen Warrior to the combat led 
The bravest troops in Bactrian Scythia bred. 
With Asian legions^ and, his shameful bane. 
The Egyptian Queen attendant in the train ; 

♦ A lusian if^-o— Pacheco ; in the siege of Cochin he 



defeated successively seven nnmerons armies raised hy the 
Zamorim for the reduction of that city. 



Tho«gh Miw rtg<d Mgk w* Mhimiuffffafi 
Tin with the ttorm the hoilkig<eiifgai.iiMr'4; 
Yet SMI Aim ifw mMAeedMaMMK^Ml, 
On buniiof: mtg/m biinuDf Mffge^ToH'd^ ' - 
The ihceli of fiie Sur biUoilnBg e'er tfie htrntt 
Whife I ay thunder to thy ■one rengn. 
Thna niuiy a een ■hnll biaae^ and Mtny* n ahofe 
Betoand the honor of the coefthaife imm%. . 
While thy boki prows trinmphnnt ride niiing > 
By trembliAg China to the iilee nn— g 
By ancient bard» by .ancient chief nnkoowa« - 
Till Oceania fitouMt ihore thy bondage own. - 

Thus from the Ganges to the Gadian strand^ 
From the most northern wave to soothmost land ; 
That land decreed to bear the injur'd name 
Of Magalhaens, the Llisian * pride and shame ; 

* T7te Lutian pride and shame, — Magalhaens, a most cele- 
brated navigator. Neglected by John IL king of Portugal, 
he offered his service to the kingdom of Spain, under whom 
he made most important discoveries round the Straits, which 
bear his name, and in the back parts of South America; ac 
quirementSy which at this day are of the utmost value to the 



•: > 
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all tkatVatt^ though crowD'd with heroes 

old, 
with the gods were demi-gods eoroU'd; 
all that Vast no equal heroes shioe 
Itch in arms, O lovely Daughter, thine. 

spake the awful Ruler of the skies, 
Eilaia's son swift at his mandate flies: 
harge, from treason and Mombassa'a king 
wesffy fleet in friendly port to bring, 
while in sleep the brave De Gama lay, 
am, and fair the shore of rest display, 
through the yielding air Cyllenius glides, 
the light, the nimble air divides, 
mystic helmet on his head be wore, 
in his right the fatal rod he bore; 
rod, of power to wake the silent dead, 
'er the lids of care soft slumbers shed, 
now, attended by the herald Fame, 
lir Melinda's gate concealed he came; 

ih Empire. Of this hero see &rther, X, Lusiad, in the 
L. T. B 
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And soon loud Rumaar echoed through the tows, 
How from the western worlds from waves unknowD, 
A noble band had reachM the fthiop shore. 
Through seas and dangers never dared before: 
The godlike dread attempt their wonder fires. 
Their generous wonder fond regard inspires. 
And all the city glows their aid to give. 
To view the heroes, and their wants relieve. 

^was now the solemn hour when midnight 
reigns. 
And dimly twinkling o'er the ethereal plains 
The starry host, by gloomy silence led. 
O'er earth aud sea a glimmering paleness shed ; 
When to the fleet, which hemmM with dangers lav, 
The silver-winged Cyllenius darts away. 
Each care was now in soft oblivion steep'd. 
The Watch alone accustomed vigils kept; 
E'en Gam A, wearied by the day's alarms. 
Forgets his cares, reclin'd in slumber's arms. 
Scarce had he closed his careful eyes in rest. 
When Maia's son in vision stood confest: 



And %> he cried^ O Lusitaniao^ fly; 
Sere guile aac^ treason every nerve apply t 
A.D impious king for thee the toil prepares^ 
An impious people weave a thousand snares : 
Oh fly these shores^ unfurl the gathered sail^ 
Lo, heaven^ thy guide, commands the rising gale; 
Hark, loud it rustles, see, the gentle tide 
Invites thy prows ; the winds thy lingering chide* 
Here such dire welcome is for thee prepared 
As * Diomed's unhappy strangers shared ; 
His hapless guests at silent midnight bled. 
On their torn limbs his snorting coursers fed. 
Oh fly, or here with strangers' blood imbrued 
Busiris^ altars thou ishalt find renewM : 
Amidst his slaughtered guests his altars stood 
Obscene with gore, and bai'k'd with human blood : 
Then thou> beloved of heaven, my counsel hear; 
Sight by the coast thine onward journey steer, 

^ As EiometPs unhappy i^oitg^r^— Diomede, a tyrant of 

Thrace, who fed his horses with human flesh. Busiris was a 

lung of ^g]rpt» who sacrificed strangers. Hercules vanquished 

Itoth these t3rTants, and put them to the same punishments 

which their cruelty had inflicted on others. 

b2 
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Till where the sun of noon no shade begets. 

But (lay with night in equal tenor sets. . 

A Sovereign there, of generous faith unstain'd, 

With ancient bounty, and with joy unfeigo'd 

Your glad arrival op his shore shall greet. 

And sooth with every care your weary fleet. 

And when again for India's golden strand 

Before the prosperous gale your sails expand, 

A skilful pilot oh in danger try'd. 

Of heart sincere, shall prove yonr faithful guide. 

Thus Hermes spoke, and as his flight he takes 
Melting in ambient air, De Gama wakes. 
ChilPd with amaze he stood, when throagh the nigbt 
With sudden ray appeared the bursting light; 
The winds loud whizzing through the cordage 

sigh'd 

Spread, spread the sail, the raptured Vasco cried; 

Aloft, aloft, this, this the gale of heaven ; 

By heaven our guide th' auspicious sign is given; 

Mine eyes beheld the Messenger divine; 

O fly, he cried, and gave the favouring sign,. 
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Here treason larks. Swift as the Captain spake 

The mariners spring bounding to the deck^ 
And now with shouts far-echoing o'er the sea^ 
Proud of their strength the ponderous anchors 

weigh. 
When * heaven again its guardian care displayed; 
Above the wave rose many a Moorish head 
Conceal'd by night they gently swam along^ 
And with their weapons sawed the cables strongs 
That by the swelling currents whirl'd and tost;. 
The navy's wrecks might strew the rocky coast: 
But now discovered J every nerve they ply. 
And dive> and swift as frightened vermin fly. 

Now through the silver waves that curling rose. 
And gently murmured round the sloping prows, 

* When heaven again its guardian care displayed — Having 
mentioned the escape of the Moorish pilots, Osorius proceeds: 
Rex deinde homines magno cum silentio scaphis & lintribut 
submittebat, qui securibus anchoralia nocte preciderent. 
Quod nisi fiiisset k nostris singulari Gamse industria vigilatum, 
et insidiis scelerati illius regis occursum, nostri in sammum 
▼ite discrimen incidissent. 
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The gallant fleet before the steady wind 
Sweeps on, and leaves long ibamy trackfl be^ 

hind; 
While as they sail the joyful crew relate 
Their wondrous safety from impending iate; 
And every bosom feels how sweet the joy 
When dangers past the grateful tongue employ^ 

The sun had now his annual journey run. 
And blazing forth another course begun^ 
When smoothly gliding o'er the hoary tide 
Two sloops afar the watchful master spied ; 
Their Moorish make the seaman's art displayed ; 
Here Gama weens to force the Pilot's aid : 
One, base with fear, to certain shipwreck flew; 
The keel dash'd on the shore, escaped the crew* 
The other bravely trusts the generous foe. 
And yields, ere slaughter struck the lifted blow, 
Ere Vulcan's thunders bellowed. Yet again 
The Captain's prudence and his wish were vain; 
No Pilot here his wandering course to guide, 
Ko lip to tell where rolls the Indian tide; 
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The voyage calm, or perilous, or far. 

Beneath what heaven, or which the guiding star: 

Yet this they told, that by the neighbouring bay 

A potent monarch reign'd, whose pious sway 

For truth and noblest bounty far renown'd. 

Still with the Stranger's grateful praise was crownM* 

Overjoyed brave Gam a heard the tale, which 

seal'd 
The sacred truth that Maia's son reveal'd ; 
And bids the Pilot, warn'd by heaven his guide. 
For fair Melinda turn the helm aside. 

-'Twas now the jovial season, when the moru 
From Taurus jQames, when Amalthea's horn 
(Ver hill and dale the rose-crownM Flora pours^ 
And scatters corn and wine, and fruits and flowers* 
Right to the port their course the fleet pursued. 
And the glad dawn that sacred day renewed. 
When with the spoils of vanquish'd death adorn'd 
To heaven the Victor of the tomb return'd. 
And soon Melinda's shore the sailors spy ; 
From every m^ast the purple streamers fly;, 
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Rich-figured tap'stry now sopplies the sail. 
The gold and scarlet tremble in the gale; 
The standard broad its brilliant hues bewrays, 
And floating on the wind wide billowing plays; 
Shrill through the air the quivering trumpet soands. 
And the rough drum tbe rousing marcb rebouods. 
As thus regardful of the sacred day 
The festive Navy cut the watery way, 
Melinda's sons the shore in thousands crowd. 
And offering joyfnl welcome shout aloud : 
And truth the voice inspired. Unawed by fear. 
With warlike pomp adorned, himself sincere. 
Now in the port the generous Gama rides; 
His stately vessels range their pitchy sides 
Around their chief; the bowsprits nod the head, 
And the barbM anchors gripe the harbour's bed. 
Strait to the king, as friends to generous friends, 
A captive Moor the valiant Gama sends. 
The Lusian fame the king already knew, [throiigb, 
What gulphs unknown the tleet had laboured 
What shelves, what tempests dared: His liberal 
txults the Captain's manly trust to find ; [mind 
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With that ennobling worth, whose fond employ 
Befriends the brave, the Monarch owns his joy. 
Entreats the Leader and his weary band 
To taste the dews of sweet repose on land. 
And all the riches of his cultur'd fields 
Obedient to the nod of Gama yields. 
His care meanwhile their present want attends. 
And various fowl, and various fruits he sends; 
The oxen low, the fleecy lambkins bleat. 
And rural sounds are echoed through the fleet. 
His gifts with joy the valiant Chief receives, 
And gifts in turn, confirming friendship, gives. 
Here the proud scarlet darts its ardent rays. 
And here the purple and the orange blaze : 
0*er these profuse the branching coral spread. 
The coral wondVous in its watery bed : 
Soft there it creeps, in curving branches thrown; 
In air it hardens to a precious stone. 
With these an Herald, on whose melting tongue 
The * copious rhet'ric of Arabia hung, 

* The cophus rhetoric of Arabia — There were on board Gama's 
fleet several persoBfl skilled in the Oriental Languages. 0$or, 

e3 
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He sends^ his wants and purpose to reveal. 
And holy tows of lasting peace to seal. 
The Monarch sits amid his splendid bands. 
Before the regal Throne the Herald stands. 
And thus, as eloquence his lips inspired, 
O King! he cries, for sacred truth admired, 
OrdainM by heaven to bend the stubborn knees 
Of hangfitiest nations to thy just decrees; 
Fear'd as thou art, yet set by heaven to prove 
That Empire's strength results from Public 

Jove: 
To thee, O King, for friendly aid we come j 
Nor lawless Robbers o^er the deep we roamt 
No lust of gold could e'er our breasts inflame 
To scatter fire and slaughter where we came; 
Nor sword, nor spear our harmless hands employ 
To seize the careless, or the weak destroy. 
At our most potent Monarch's dread command 
We spread the sail from lordly Europe's strand: 
Through seas unknown, through gulphs untry't^ 

before. 
We force our journey to the Indian shore. 



Alas, what rancour fires tlie hmmii breast! 
By what stern tribes are Afric's shores possest^ 
How many a wik they try*d, how many a snare ! 
Not wisdom asLv'd xu, 'twas the heayen's owii 

care: 
Not harbours only, e'en the barren sands 
A place of rest deny'd onr weary bands: 
Prom us, alas, what harm could prudence fear! 
From us so few, their numerous friends so neart 
While thus from shore to cruel shore long driven. 
To thee conducted by a guide from heaven. 
We come, O Monarch, of thy truth assured. 
Of hospitable rights by heaven secured $ 
Such ^ rites as old Alcinous' palace graced. 
When lorn Ulysses sat his favoured guest* 
Nor deem, O King, that cold suspicion taints 
Our valiant Leader, or his wish prevents: 
Great is our Monarch, and his dread command 
To our brave Captain interdicts the land 
Till Indian earth he tread: What nobler cause 
Than loyal faith can wake thy fond applause, 

♦ Seethe JQfbtb OdfMey, Jus. 
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O thoo, who knowest the erer-pressing weight 
Of kingly office, -and the cares of state! 
And hear, ye ccmscionig heavens, if Gama's heart 
Forget thy kindness, or from truth depart. 
The sacred light shall perish from the San, 
And Rivers to the sea shall cease to run. 
He spoke ; a murmur of applause succeeds. 
And each with wonder ownM the val'rous deeds 
Of that bold race, whose flowing vanes had vrav'd 
Beneath so many a Sky, so many an Ocean bravM* 
Nor less the King their loyal faith reveres,. 
And Lisboa's Lord in awful state appears. 
Whose least command on farthest shores obey'd. 
His sovereign grandeur to the world display'd. 
Elate with joy, uprose the royal Moor, 
And, smiling, thus, — O welcome to my shore! 
If yet in you the fear of treason dwell. 
Far from your thoughts th' ungenerous fear expeb 
Still with the brave, the brave will honour find. 
And equal ardour will their friendship bind. 
But those who'spurn'd you, men alone in shew. 
Rude as the bestial herd, no worth they know; 
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Such dwell not here: and since your laws require 
Obedience strict, I yield my fond desire, [board. 
Though much I wish'd your Chief to grace my 
Fair be his duty to his sovereign Lord: 
Yet when the mom walks forth with dewy feet 
My barge shall waft me to the warlike fleet; 
There shall my longing eyes the heroes view. 
And holy vows the mutual peace renew. 
What from the blustering wind sand lengthening tide 
Your ships have suffered, shall be here suppIyM. 
Arms and provisions I myself will send, 
And^ great of skill, a Pilot shall attend. 

So spoke the King: And now, with porpled my, 
fieneath the shining wave the god of day 
fietiriog, left the evening shades to §presid; 
And to the fleet the joyful herald sped : 
To find soch fnendsi each breast with raptsre f^omw. 
The feast is kindled, and the goblet flows; 
The tfcaMing couet^s mHsat4 rays 
&)iaod to the skies, and trail a sparkKn^^ bkue: 
The vaokiog bowbs atwake their sfeepni^ hn. 
And Tike the Cjc\t>^< bohs, to heaiveu. 



The BowlwJiaw dudr nMuiBg^agiiiM ply. 
Aid euth aid oomb thunder to the iky. 
The tninp end fife's ihriU clerien &r anand 
The glofioiii mane of the fight reaoond* 
Nor )e» the joy Melinde'e lom diapbjiu 
The fnlphnr bnnts in many an ardent my. 
And to the heaven aicendi in whiasing gyrci^ 
And Ocean flames with artificial fires. 
In festiTe war the sea and fend engage^ 
And ech<Mng shoati confen the joy fill rage. 
So past the night: and now with sihery ny 
The Star of morning ushers in the day. 
The shadows fly before the roseate hours. 
And the chill dew hangs glittering oo the flowers. 
The pruning hook or humble spade to wield. 
The cheerful labourer hastens to the field; 
When to the fleet with many a sounding oar 
The Monarch sails; the natives crowd the shore. 
Their various robes in one bright splendour join. 
The purple blazes, and the gold-stripes shine; 
Nor as stern warriors with the quivering lance. 
Or moon-arch'd bow, Melinda's sons advance; 
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"^n boughs of palm with joyfbl hands they wave, 
^ omen of the meed that crowns the Brave, 
ir was the show the royal Barge display'd^ 
ith many a flag of glistening silk arra3r^d^ 
hose various hnes, as waving thro' the bay, 
itom'd the lustre of the rising day : 
id onward as they came, in sovereign state 
le mighty King amid his Princes sate: 
s robes the pomp of eastern splendour shew, 
proud Tiara decks his lordly brow : 
e various tissue shines in every fold, 
e silkeniustre and the rays of gold, 
s purple mantle boasts the die of Tyre, 
id in the sun-beam glows with living fire, 
golden chain^ the skilful Artist's pride, 
iDg from his neck ; and glittering by his side 
le dagger's hilt of star-bright diamond shone, 
ie girding baldric burns with precious stone; 
nd precious stone in studs of gold enchased, 
le shaggy velvet of his buskins graced : 
^ide o'er his head, of various silks inlaid, 
fair umbrella cast a grateful shade. 
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And each attmidinl bttge aldad w bwwJ t 
A butefoas ditoMd of rfgoidiig •CNudf.-' 
With eq«d podip tiM CaplttB kftfwthe §m/t, 
Melindft*! Monudi cm the tide to graet: 
Htt barge nods on aniidst e iplflBttd tntfltt ' 
Himfelf odornM in ell flie pride of Spain : 
With frir embrddery dione hit armed brtaily 
For poliih'd tteel npplyM the KranriOT'a veit; 
His sleeTet, beneath, were silk of paly bke, 
AboTc, more looae, the purple's brightest hae 
Hung as a scarC in equal gatberingi rolPd, 
With golden buttons and with loops of gold : 
Bright in the Sun the polish'd radiance bums. 
And the dinimM eye-ball from the lustre turns. 
Of crimson satin, dazzling to behold, 
Histrassoc swelPd in many a cunring fold; 
The make was Gallic, but the lively bloom 
Confest the labour of Venetians loom : 
Gold was his sword, and warlike trowsers laced 
Wi(h thongs of gold his manly legs embraced : 
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With graceful mien his cap askiDt was toni'd ; 

The velvet cap a nodding plume adorn'd. 

His noble aspect^ and the purple's ray^ 

Amidst his train the gallant Chief bewray. 

The various vestments of the warrior train^ 
Like flowers of various colours on the plain. 
Attract the pleased beholders wondering eye. 
And with the splendour of the rainbow vie. 
Now Gama's bands the quivering trumpet blow. 
Thick o'er the wave the crowding barges row. 
The Moorish flags the curling waters sweep. 
The Lusian mortars thunder o'er the deep ; 
Again the fiery roar heaven's concave tears. 
The Moors astonish'd stop their wounded ears: 
Again loud thunders rattle o'er the bay. 
And clouds of smoke wide-rolling blot the day; 
The Captain's barge the generous King ascends. 
His arms the Chief enfold; the Captain bends, 
A reverence to the sceptre'd grandeur due: 
In silent awe the Monarch's wondering view 
Is fixt on Vasco's noble mien ; the while 
His thoughts with wonder weigh the Hero's toil* 
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Esteem and frienddiip with his wonder rise. 
And free to Gama all his kingdom lies. 
Though never son of Losus^ race hefbre 
Had met his eye, or trod Melinda's shore. 
To him ^uniliar was the mighty name. 
And much his talk extols the Lusian feme; 
How through the vast of Afric's wildest hound 
Their deathless feats in gallant arms resound; 
When that &ir land where Hesper's ofispring 

reign'd. 
Their valour's prize the Lusian youth obtainM. 
Much still he talk'd, enraptured of the theme. 
Though but the faint vibratioDS of their fame 
To him bad echoed. Pleased his warmth to view. 
Convinced his promise and his heart were true^ 
The illustrious Gama thus his soul exprest. 
And own'd the joy that laboured in his breast: 
Oh Thou, benign, of all the tribes alone. 
Who feel the rigour of the burning zone. 
Whose piety, with mercy's gentle eye 
Beholds our wants, and gives the wish*d supply; 
Our navy driven from many a barbarous coast, 
On many a tempest-harrowed ocean tost. 
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At last with thee a kindly refuge finds^ 
Safe from the fury of the howling winds. 
O generous King^ may He whose mandate rolls 
The circling heavens^ and human pride controIi» 
May the Great Spirit to thy breast return 
That needful aid, bestowed on us forlorn! 
And while yon Sun emits his rays divine^ 
And while the stars in midnight azure shine^ 
Where'er my sails are stretchM the world around^ 
Thy praise shall brighten^ and thy name resound. 

He spoke; the painted barges swept the floods 
Where^ proudly gay, the anchored navy rode; 
Earnest the King the lordly fleet surveys; 
The mortars thunder, and the trumpets raise 
Their martial sounds Melinda's sons to greet; 
Melinda's sons with timbrels hail the fleet. 
And now no more the sulphury tempest roars; 
The boatmen leaning on the rested oars 
Breathe short; the barges now at anchor moor'd. 
The King, while silence listened round, implored 
The glories of the Lusian wars to hear. 
Whose faintest echoes long had pleased his ear; 



r 




Their various triumphs on the Afric nharft 
O'er those who hold ihi; son of Hagar's lore, 
Foud \m ilumands, and now demands again 
Their various triumphs on ihc western main: 
Again, crc reudicNt answer found a place. 
He anka thu ttlory of the LuBian race; 
What God wax founder of the mighty line. 
Beneath what heaven their land, what shores adjoin; 
And whut ihdr tliroato, where the sinking day 
Gives the last plinipss of twilight's silvery ray, 
Bui m<ai, Chief, the zealous Monarch cries, '\ 
What raging seas you briived, what louring skies; 
What tribes, what rites yon saw; what savage hat« 
On our rude Afric proved your hapless fate: 
Oh tell, for lo, the chilly dawning alar 
Yet rides before the raoming's purple car; 
And o'er the wave the bud's bold coursers raise 
Their flaming fronts, and give the opening blaze; 
Soft on the glassy ware the zepfayn sleep. 
And the still billows holy silente keep. 
Nor less are we, undaunted Chief, prepared 
To hear thy nation's gallant deeds declared ; 
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Nor think, the' scorch 'd beneath the car of day. 
Our minds too dull the debt of praise to pay; 
Meliuda's sons the test of greatness know. 
And on the Lusian race the palm bestow'^. 

If Titan's giant brood with impious arms 
Shook high Olympus' brow with rude alarms; 
If Theseus and Pirithous dared invade 
The dismal horrors of the Stygian shade. 
Nor less your glory, nor your boldness less. 
That thus exploring Neptune's last recess 
Contemn his waves and tempests! If the thint 
To live in fame, though famed for deeds accursty 
Could urge the caiti^, mho to win a name 
Gave Dian's temple to the wasting flame: 

* Voltatre calb the King ci Mdjada a Im u U m ww Mneam^ 
but aocordn^ to butory, the. yUAmAam were a hmmume mtA 
polisbed people. The Priace of Jfcliadayvitli wkoHiGjaa 
coorened, b tiras described by Uiat exeeffeat biiloraa Owwi^ 
— ** !■ the wbole ecwremtioB, tbe ynmtfs Wstr^eii mf mfpm 4# 
the bnbanaa; cm the eoatfavy, be eaviMl bMwdf trillk * 
poiiieBcai aad attestk* wittthf of bit 
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